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SO FAR REACHED BY NEWS- 
PAPERS WAS REACHED BY THE 


Christmas Edition © 


OF THE 


New York Journal 


American. 
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IssUCED DECEMBER 8, 1901.) 


It carried more advertising than was ever before published in any 


one issue ofany publication in the world, The total number of columns 
of advertising was 


bo 
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More than 10,000 inches of advertising. 

More than 140,000 lines of advertising, which 
is equivalent to 503 1-4 PAGES of. Magazine 
advertising on the basis of square inches oc- 
cupled. 


BESIDES 


There was greater NUMERICAL representation from adver- 


tisers all over the country than ever before appeared in any one 
publication. 


The CHARACTER of the advertising was higher than that of 
any other publication ever issued in the country. 


.) 


That is to say: 








FROM THE PUBLISHERS’ S’TFANDPOINT: 


There was more money, net, in the SUNDAY JOURNAL CHRIST- 
MAS EDITION than was ever before e represented in the single issueof 
any publication in the world. 


BY WAY OF POS’TCRIPT: 


The circulation of the SUNDAY JOURNAL exceeds the combined 
circulations of the Sunday World, Sunday Sun, Sunday Times and 
Sunday Press. 
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Vox 1, No. 26. 


ATLANTA CHANGES. 


JOURNAL HAS A NEW EDITOR IN 
JAMES R. GRAY, A LAWYER. 


H. M. Atkinson Sells One-third the 
Controlling Interest to Morton H. 
Smith and John S. Cohen, and Thus 
Heads Off the Starting of a New 
Afternoon Paper—Mr. Gray Is One 
of the City’s Leading Men and As- 
sumes Control of the Paper at Stock- 
holders’ Request. 


Another change in the ownership of 
the Atlanta Journal is announced. Mor- 
ton H. Smith and John S. Cohen have 
purchased of H. M. Atkinson his one- 
third interest in the controlling stock 
of that newspaper. 

It is believed that this sale of stock 
was effected for the purpose of head- 
ing off a movement to start a new 
afternoon newspaper. Mr. Cohen, who 
was managing editor, resigned a werk 
ago to take part in the enterprise. 

Plans for starting the new paper 
had already been formulated, when a 
change was made in the managem-n-* 
of the Journal, James R. Gray boiu” 
chosen by the stockholders as editor- 
in-chief and general manager. 

COHEN, MANAGING EDITOR. 

This put a new phase on the matter 
and negotiations began, resulting in 
Messrs. Cohen and Smith buying from 
Mr. Atkinson his interest in the con- 
trolling stock in the paper. 

Under this new arrangement Mr. Co- 
hen returned to the Journal on Mon- 


day as managing editor and Mr. Smith 
becomes assisiant managing editor. 
Mr. Gray, the new editor, was for 


twenty-two years engaged in the prac- 
tice of law in Atlanta. He assumes 
control of the Journal at the request 
of the stockholders, and will have 
complete charge of every detail of the 
paper. He will be the final authority 
on all matters, both business and ed- 
itorial. No changes, however, are con- 
templated in the editorial or business 
staff. 


SKETCH OF MR. GRAY’S LIFE. 


Mr. Gray has been identified with 
the Journal for the past eighteen 
months, having been one of the orig- 
inal purchasers from Hoke Smith and 
others. Since that time he has made a 
special study of newspaper work and 
is well fitted for the important office 
to which he has succeeded. 

The new editor of the Atlanta Jour- 
nal is 42 years old and a member of 
the law firm of Gray, Brown & 
Randolph. 

Mr. Gray was one of the original or- 
ganizers of the American Trust & 
Banking Company of Atlanta, and sub- 
sequently of the Fourth National Bank 
of Atlanta and the Atlanta Savings 
Bank, in all three of which he has 
served as director and as general coun- 
sel since their organization. 

In 1881 he married Miss May Inman, 
daughter of Walker P. Inman, and they 
are surrounded by an interesting fam- 
ily, consisting of three girls and two 
boys. 


Carnegie’s Gift to the Press Club. 

The New York Press Club received 
a letter from Andrew Carnegie 
Wednesday authorizing the expend: 
iture of $5,000 for a reference library 
for the club. When the books are se 
lected, Mr. Carnegie will foot the bill. 
Mr. Carnegie’s offer is the result of an 
application to him to assist in furnish 
ing funds for the library. 
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A, P. CASES DISMISSED. 





It Need not Furnish Hearst Papers 
With Its News Service. 

The Supreme Court of Illinois on 
Tuesday handed down a decision of 
considerable interest to the newspaper 
world. 

It will be remembered that some 
time ago the New York Evening Jour- 
nal and the Chicago American sued 
the New York Associated Press to com- 
pel it to furnish them with its service. 
The New York Evening Journal also 
brought suit against the Associated 
Press f Illinois previous to its disso- 
lution for the same purpose. 

The Supreme Court has dismissed 
all the above cases. 


For One Word, $5,000. 

Elsworth Packard, of Brockport, N. 
X., has brought an action for libel 
against the Rochester Democrat and 
Chronicle Company. He asks for $5,- 
000 damages. 

Packard was recently tried for an 
alleged assault and in the defendant 
paper's account of the trial it was. in- 
cidentally remarked, it, is declared, 
that he had once been convicted of ar- 
son. This, he claims, is false. He ad 
mits being tried for the crime once, 
but says he was acquitted. 


Charles Emory Smith, postmaster- 
general, has resigned, and Henry C. 
Payne, of Milwaukee, has been ap- 
pointed hig successor, 


THE WORM HAS TURNED. 


Senator Thomas C. Platt to Indulge in 
Libel Suits. 

Senator Thomas C. Platt, who has 
probably been the object of more of- 
fensive caricatures and more unjust 
and uncalled for criticisms than any 
other man in public life, has decided 
at last to take legal proceedings against 
some of the publications and men 
who he asserts have villified him. 

Mr. Platt states that he will bring 
libel suits against William Allen 
White, of Emporia, Kansas, and Mc- 
Clure’s Magazine, on account of an ar- 
ticle published in the current number 
of the latter dealing with the senator’s 
life in a not too kind way. 

Mr. White is an author who achieved 
fame several years ago by printing in 
his paper an editorial entitled “What’s 
the matter with Kansas?” In the Mc- 
Clure article, Mr. Platt is depicted as 
wholly base, without patriotism or 
public spirit and dragging down 
friends and foes to perpetuate his 
political power. 


The annual banquet of the New York 
Press Club will take place at Del- 
monico’s Saturday evening, Jan. 18, 
1902. Distinguished guests having a 
national reputation will be among the 
speakers. The entertainment commit- 
tee, of which Col. A. B. DeFrece is 
chairman, is making arrangements to 
provide a high-class entertainment for 
the occasion, 
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HOT FROM A WIRE. 
NEWS FURNISHED TELEPHONE 
SUBSCRIBERS EVERY EVENING. 


Two Indiana Editors Have Organized 
a Service Which Is Giving the Farm- 
ers Great Satisfaction—One Circuit 
Has One Hundred Subscribers and 
the Other About As Many More. 
From the numerous articles that 

have been published of late about the 

telephone newspaper of Berlin, 

Americans have been made thoroughly 

familiar with that institution. 

Few of them, however, are aware 
that the system of furnishing tele- 
phone subscribers with news by wire 
has also been adopted in this country 
by two Indiana journalists and is be- 
ing successfully carried out by them 
in their respective localities. 

They are W. S. Pershing, editor of 
the Tipton Advocate, and Virgil A. 
Geiger, of the Churubusco Truth. 

Every evening at 7 o’clock every 
farmer in Tipton and surrounding 
counties that has a telephone will 
place himself at the receiver with his 
watch. There will be a ring and all 
receivers will be adjusted to ears. 

THE CORRECT TIME GIVEN. 

The opening will be “Good evening. 
Now, keep quiet. It is one minute and 
a half after seven by the regulator,” 
and, while each farmer is correcting 
his timepiece, he will get: 

“Weather indications for the next 
thirty-six hours, cooler and cloudy, 
with probable rain. Market quota- 
tions—Corn, so much; wheat, so 
much; oats, clover, rye, apples, eggs, 
butter, chickens, ducks, etc., so much; 
crop indications, fair. France has 
given the Turkish Minister his pass- 
ports,” and then will follow a concise 
story of the international news of the 
day, reaching from the Philippines 
around the world back to Turkey. 

After that is through there will fol- 
low the national, then the state, and 
then the local news and local market 
prices and conditions. It generally 
takes a half hour to cover the news 
of the day. 

The report generally closes with the 
Washington gossip, political chat and 
probably a feature article may be 
read. After it igs all over five or ten 
minutes are allotted for farmers who 
want to ask questions or want addi- 
tional pointers. 

NEWS READ INSTEAD OF PRINTED. 

The report is put together immed- 
iately after the evening papers from 
Indianapolis and Chicago arrive. A 
complete, concise newspaper is thus 
edited and read instead of printed. 

At present the telephone service has 
been extended to cover 100 farm 
houses, and the demand for ’phones is 
greater than the co-operative company 
ean fill. 

Editor Virgil A. Geiger, of the 
Churubusco Truth, in the northwest 
corner of the state, is going further 
than is Editor Pershing in preparing 
for the revolution in serving news. 
He is building his own telephone lines 
through all his section of the state 
and centering them in his own office. 

He has the co-operation of the farm- 
ers, only in so far that they put up 
poles and string his wire. He is in- 
stituting a news service and, in addi- 
tion to it, is proposing to do a regular 
traffic business. 








Carrie Nation’s Paper Suspends. 

Ho-ho! He-he! Carrie Nation’s pa- 
per, the Smasher’s Mail, has gone out 
of business because it didn’t pay, 
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MORE ROOM NEEDED 


BROOKLYN EAGLE AND STAND- 
ARD-UNION TO STRETCH OUT. 








The Former Will Erect a Nine-Story 
Addition to Its Present Building and 
the Latter Will Move into New and 
More Commodious Quarters in Ful- 
ton Street Early Next Spring. 

Two Brooklyn newspapers, the 
Eagle and the Standard, have found 
their present quarters insufficient for 
their demands and will increase their 
floor space by erecting new buildings. 

The Eagle owns the building now oc- 
cupied by the Standard Union, which 
is to be torn down to make way for a 
nine-story structure, to be used as an 
addition to the present Eagle Building. 

George F. Morse, the architect, is 
now at work making the plans for the 
improvement contemplated, wu:ch, it 
is estimated, will cost in the aggregate 
about $500,000. The Eagle has long 
been cramped for room. 

The new building will be two feet 
higher than the new Temple Bar Build- 
ing and the highest building devoted 
to business purposes in Brooklyn. The 
Eagle’s floor space will be doubled 
when the addition is completed and 
will be unbroken, as the elevators and 
shaft of the present building will do 
for the new one. 

It is settled that the second and third 
floor of the new building will be used 
for offices and the remainder of the 
upper portion of the building will be 
utilized by the Eagle, while the World 
and Press will have offices on the 
ground floor. The building altogether 
will have more floor space devoted to 
newspaper work, it is said, than any 
other building in Greater New York. 

The Standard-Union, of which Wil- 
liam Berri and Millard F. Smith are 
the principal owners, has acquired the 
property on Fulton and Washington 
streets, known as the Arlington Hotel. 

The property in question is a brick 
building five stories in height. It has 
a frontage of 55 feet 9 inches on Ful- 
ton street, and 52 feet on Washington 
street, and is 104 feet 2 inches deep on 
one side and 84 feet 5 inches deep on 
the other. It has also a basement and 
sub-cellar, and over 5,000 square feet 
of floor space. 

It is expected that the new building 
will be ready for occupancy early next 
spring, when the Standard-Union will 
have a new and larger equipment, in- 
cluding an entire new mechanical 
plant. Some other changes are con- 
templated by the owners of the paper 
which will be announced later. 


NEW INCORPORATIONS. 

The Meridian (Miss.) Press Com- 
pany. Capital stock, $30,000. Incorpo- 
rators, Frank V. Evans, W. J. Jeffries, 
H. M. Threefoot, J. H. Wright and 
others. 





Publishers of the World. Capital, 
$100,000, of which $1,000 has been paid 
in. The concern will publish maga- 
zines, newspapers and periodicals. 





The Fashion News Company, of New 
York City. Capital, $50,000. Di- 
rectors, G. I. Woolley, of Brooklyn, and 
W. C. Diamond and L. H. Rowe, of 
New York. 





Frugone, Balletto & Pellegatti Print- 
ing & Publishing Company, of New 
York city. Capital, $10,000. Directors, 
F. L. Frugone and Francesco Pelle- 
gatti, of New York City, and August 
Balletto of Ridgewood, N. J. 





James Publishing Company, of Fay- 
etteville, Tenn. Capital stock, $1,500. 
Incorporators, J. H. Thompson, F. C. 
Gill, D. W. R. Shofner, H. M. Strut and 
others. 





Engineering and Mining Journal, of 
New York City. Capital, $5,000. Di- 
rectors, J. H. McGraw, J. M. Wake- 
man and F. J. Pratt, of New York city. 


The Plainfield (N. J.) Press has just 
installed a new Simplex machine. 


ASSOCIATED PRESS MEETING. 


Directors Meet in New York and Pass 
On Routine Matters. 

The board of directors of the Asso- 
ciated Press held their regular quar- 
terly meeting in New York on Wednes- 
day of last week. 

The session was the shortest ever 
held by them. Routine matters only 
were taken up. 

Those present at the meeting were: 
President Frank B. Noyes, Washing- 
ton Star; Whitelaw Reid, New York 
Tribune; W. L. McLean, Philadelphia 
Bulletin; Albert J. Barr, Pittsburg 
Post; George Thompson, St. Paul Dis- 
patch; Victor L. Lawson, Chicago 
News; Charles W. Knapp, St. Louis 
Republic; Harvey W. Scott, Portland 
Oregonian; Thomas G. Rapier, New 
Orleans Picayune; Herman Ridder, 
New York Staats-Zeitung; M. H. De 
Young, San Francisco Chronicle; C. 
H. Grasty, Baltimore News and Mel- 
ville E. Stone, the secretary of the 
association. 

On Tuesday evening, before the 
meeting was held, the directors were 
the guests of Judge Charles F. Mac- 
Lean at dinner at his home, cornet 
One Hundred and Thirtieth street and 
Fifth avenue. 


GUESTS OF WHITELAW REID. 





He Entertains the Directors of the As- 
sociated Press at Luncheon. 

A pleasing incident of the meeting 
of the directors of the Associated Press 
last week in New York was a lunch- 
eon given in their home by Mr. and 
Mrs. Whitelaw Reid. Local members 
of the organization were also included. 
The guests were: President Frank B. 
Noyes, Messrs. Victor F. Lawson, 
Stephen O’Meara, William L. McLean, 
Charles W. Knapp, Charles H. Grasty, 
Albert J. Barr, George Thompson, Har- 
vey W. Scott, Thomas G. Rapier, Her- 
man Ridder, E. P. Call, Melville E. 
Stone, Colonel Charles H. Diehl, Hor- 
ace White, J. S. Seymour, Henry L. 
Stoddard, Colonel William Hester and 
St. Clair McKelway. 

Mayor-elect Seth Low was also 
»resent and made a pleasant reference 
to his obligations to the newspapers 
during his recent campaign. He ex- 
pressed the hope that the newspapers 
would have the same good opinion of 
the sincerity of his intentions after he 
took office as they had shown during 
the campaign. 


Runs an Indian Magazine. 

A woman edits the only magazine 
published in Oklahoma and Indian ter- 
ritories. She is Miss Ora V. Eddle- 
man and her magazine is called Twin 
Territories. It has been established 
three years, and Miss Eddleman has 
been editor of it from the first. She 
says of it: “My work has been cf 
course very interesting, and nv doubt 
editing and publishing an Indian "n.g- 
azine in an Indian country, going into 
the homes of Indians and learning to 
know them seem to the outside world 
a very wonderful thing for a girl to 
do. 

“The fact, too, that I am _ one- 
sixteenth Cherokee myself adds 
to the wonder. However, it all 
seems surprising simply because peo- 
ple generally don’t know much about 
the Indians of the five civilized tribes. 
I am glad I have been able to draw 
some attention to them and to e!p 
show the world what a great, +irong, 
wonderful people these tribes are.” 


Wideawake Dunkirk Herald. 

During the manslaughter trial of 
Reuben Young, at Mayville, Chautau- 
qua county, last week, the Dunkirk 
(N. Y.) Herald made a great record 
in covering every detail with a vivid- 
ness that would do credit to a metro- 
politan publication. The Herald is 
making a big hit in the western New 
York field since it began taking the 
full leased wire report of the Publish- 
ers’ Press. It is the only. Democratic 
daily in the county in which it is pub- 
lished and is a money maker. It is 
now owned Sy Charles F. White, Lee 
GC. Robertso:. and Charles P. Bird. 


RECEIVER FOR PASSAIC HERALD. 





The Paper Can Probably Be Made to 
Pay Under Good Management. 

Ex-Assemblyman Tennant, of Jersey 
City, has been appointed receiver for 
tue Passaic Herald. The paper was 
started as a daily by Orrin Vander- 
hoven, who had associated with him 
George H. Engeman. The two ran the 
paper until they sold it to Dennis Ma- 
honey, who organize. a stock company 
to which he transferred the property. 

Mr. Mahoney sold out his stock in 
the company for $6,000 cash to Mr. 
Hughes, of Stroudsburg, who came on 
with $8,000; $1,000 more went to se- 
cure two type-setting, machines, an- 
other $1,000 was spent for working 
capital. Before the election Hughes 
mortgaged all of his stock to the 
Mayor of Paterson for $1,000. 

Mr. Hughes has made the best dispo- 
sition he could by consenting to a re- 
ceivership. Assemblyman Tennant is 
the acceptable receiver. ‘I'ne final dis- 
position of the affairs of Mr. Hughes 
will not prevent Passaic from having 
a daily paper, and there is a probabii 
ity that if the establishment is carried 
on with good judgment it will be a 
success under a receiver until it comes 
into possession of capital sufficient to 
keep it from being crippled. 


CHALLENGE TO EDITORS. 





Wu Ting Fang Wishes to Debate Ex- 
clusion Act with Them. 

Wu Ting Fang, the Chinese Min- 
ister at Washington, told the newspa- 
per men of that city recently that he 
would be willing to meet any three ed- 
itors who favor Chinese exclusion and 
debate the question before an impar- 
tial tribunal. 

“Tf I cannot prove by valid argu- 
ments,” continued the Minister, “that 
there is no menace from what your 
people choose to call the Asiatic peril, 
I will consent that the bars be put up 
against Chinamen, not one bar, but 
sixty bars. The arguments we hear in 
this country about 400,000,000 China- 
men coming to America if restrictions 
are removed will not stand. Would 
your Congress pass an exclusion act 
if China were a mighty power?” 

The conversation was very spirited, 
but, nevertheless, exceedingly good- 
natured. “Your people,” continued the 
Chinese Minister,” are prejudiced by 
politics. If the Chinamen were num- 
erous and had votes in this country, 
there would be no talk about keeping 
them out. There is a saying among 
lawyers that when you have no de- 
fense for your client abuse the other 
side. That is the case with the Amer- 
ican argument against the admission 
of Chinamen.” 


BRIEF ITEMS OF NEWS. 


The Norwalk (Conn.) Hour Publish- 
ing Company has filed a certificate of 
increase of stock from $15,000 to $25,- 
000. The incorporators are Arthur C. 
Wheeler, Victor S. Selleck and Edward 
J. Thomas. 





The Scrantonian has established an 
independent edition for the town of 
Pittston, called the Pittstonian. It will 
be issued every Sunday, and will con- 
tain a full quota of local and genera! 


news. Martin Gilvary is the business 
manager. The first issue appeared on 
Dec. 8. 





The Waterloo (Ia.) Courier has added 
a Cox Duplex press to its plant and is 
now turning out a first-class newspa- 
per. The news is crispily presented, 
and in appearance the Courier is neat 
and attractive. 





The December number of Press Club 
Doings, just out. is by far the besi 
number yet issued. It contains a lot of 
interesting news and no “roasts.” 





John I. Collins, for the past six 
years publisher of the Union County 
Democrat, at Rahway, N. J., will sever 
his connections with that paper on 
Jan. 1. 


DEATH OF JOHN SWINTON. 





He Was for Many Years a Well-Known 
Newspaper Writer. 


John Swinton, one of the best known 
journalists of New York, if not of 
America, died at his home in Brooklyn 
on Sunday. 

Mr. Swinton was born in Scotland in 
1830 and emigrated with his father 
and the rest of the family, going to Il- 
linois. He came to this city when 
young and learned the printer’s trade, 
at which he worked later in several cit- 
ies. He remained for a time in 
Charleston, 8S, U., where he saw enough 
of slavery to make him move away. 
Then he went to Kansas, returning to 
this city in 1857. Soon after he con- 
tributed several articles to the New 
York Times, and later he became an 
editorial writer for that paper, remain- 
ing on the staff until after the war. 
Subsequently Mr. Swinton went to the 
Sun, which he left in 1883 to print 
John Swinton’s Paper. Some time be- 
fore that he had become interested in 
labor unions. 

In 1874 when a Tompkins Square 
labor meeting was broken up by the 
police and Justus Schwab was arrest- 
ed Mr. Swinton denounced the police 
vigorously. The Socialists made him 
their candidate for Mayor. His views 
he expressed vigorously in his paper, 
but it went under in four years from 
lack of support. After that he return- 
ed to the Sun for a time. 

For the last ten years Mr. Swinton 
had been writing for foreign papers, 
principally those in London, one in 
Paris, one or two in Germany, and also 
one in Italy. During the last two 
years he had sent stories on American 
politics to London papers and also 
wrote for the Independent in Manhai- 
tan, and the Brooklyn Citizen. 








OBITUARY NOTES. 

Ex-Judge Robert Hughes, for a num- 
ber of years one of the editors of the 
Richmond Examiner and the State 
Journal, died at the age of 81 years at 
Roanoke, Va., December 10. During 
his newspaper career Judge Hughes 
fought two duels, during one of which 
William E. Cameron, ex-governor of 
Virginia, was crippled. 

William A. Eaton, founder of Raton 
(New Mexico) Gazette, is dead. He 
was well known throughout the cen- 
tral West. 


John B. Abell, one of the founders 
of the Springfield (O.) Daily Democrat, 
and who had been connected with 
leading papers in Kansas City, Los 
Angeles and other places, died recently 
at Upper Sandusky. 

Fred K. Truett, who for some time 
had charge of the Associated Press 
office at Los Angeles, Cal., died De- 
cember 4, in that city. 





William A. Selkirk, one of the pion- 
eer newspaper men of the Pacific 
Coast, and who was once associated 
with Mark Twain and Bret Harte, died 
at Seattle, December 2, at the age of 
72. 





Chauncey Monroe Ransom, a dis- 
tinguished insurance journalist, died 
in Boston, Mass., recently. He pub- 
lished the Standatd, a paper devoted 
entirely to the insurance business. 





J. F. Wallace, editor and proprietor 
of the Winslow (A. T.) Mail, is dead. 
He was one of the best known men in 
Arizona. 


Believes in Disfranchisement. 

Dr. George L. Knox, a representa 
tive colored man of the South, and 
proprietor and editor of the Freeman. 
a well-known weekly publication of 
Indianapolis, lectured recently in New 
Orleans on “The Negro in America: 
His Responsibilities and His Future 
Destiny.” He expressed the belief 
that the disfranchisement of the negro 
would work to the advantage of the 
race because it would compel him to 
become educated and to work so as to 
own property. * 
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THE XMAS EDITIONS. 


SOME OF THE BEST FEATURES 

OF THE NEWSPAPER SPECIALS. 

The Christmas numbers of the New 
York Herald and the New York World 
made their appearance on Sunday, 
Dec. 15. The Herald was bountifully 
illustrated and contained 104 pages. A 
critical examination of the paper shows 
tnat less care was exercised in its 
preparation than in many of the 
previous issues. Formerly it printed 
an eight-page sheet, containing the 
choicest illustrations, on a fine quality 
of paper. This year this sheet was 
entirely missing, and there were only 
two illustrations of the high charac- 
ter usually found in the Herald’s 
Christmas number. The amount of ad- 
vertising was up to its usual standard. 

The World’s Christmas edition was 
undoubtedly the best ever put out by 
that establishment, the art features 
being especially well done and the se- 
lection of articles showed good judg- 
ment on the part of its editors. 





Allan Forman’s Journalist, Christ- 
mas edition, appeared on Saturday. It 
is a bright, breezy, and highly interest- 
ing issue, and is well worth reading by 
newspaper men. As Mr. Forman 
knows many first-class writers who 
are adepts with the pen, he succeeds 
every year in presenting his readers 
with a lot of unusually clever articles. 
This year’s batch is A. No. 1 in quality. 

ees 


The prettiest Christmas issue of all 
the country newspaners that have 
reached this office is that of the Wash- 
ington (N. J.) Star. This paper has 
for a long time had the reputation of 
being the best country weekly issued 
in the state of New Jersey, and it de- 
serves it. 

The amount of interesting, strictly 
local and neighborhood news printed 
every week by the Star {fs surprisingly 
large. Great care is taken by the ed- 
itor and pronrietor, Charles L. Striker, 
not only in the preparation of the news 
matter. but in the printing of the pa- 
ver, which is a point often neglected 
by country publishers. 

This issue of the Star contains 24 
nages, 7 columns to a page. The cover 
bears a picture of Santa Claus with 
his burden of tovs for the children and 
a halftone portrait of a prettv little 
girl writine a letter to Saint Nick. 

One of the most interesting features 
is a collection of letters. illustrated 
with the pictures of the writers, from 
former residents of Washington 
throughout the country. In these let- 
ters the writers tell of their fondness 
for their former home and something 
about their present location. The num- 
ber also contains a verv comprehen- 
sive review of the princinal events of 
the year in the local field. These two 
features alone make the number well 
worth preserving for future reference. 
Riehty-one columns of advertisements 
is the high-water mark of the Star in 
this issue. The publisher claims that 
no other country newspaper in the 
state ever petated ow 


The Trenton (N. J.) Times on Satur- 
day printed a Christmas number of 
twenty pages. The pages are well 
filled with ads.. and the Christmas ar- 
ticles are entertaining and well writ- 
ten. 

*ee 

The Christmas number of the Mert- 
den (Conn.) Journal. issued Dec. 14. is 
fullv up to the hich standard usually 
maintained by this ageressive paper. 
The cover is in yellow and bears upon 
its front a picture of Father Christmas. 

*x** * 


The Galesburg (Tll.) Mail. with its 
customary enterprise, on Friday, Dec. 
18. issued a Christmas number con- 
sisting of 60 pages, with an illumin- 
ated cover. The front page picture 
represents the scene in the stable at 
the birth of the Savior. The press 
work on the number is well done, the 
tyre showing full and clear throuch- 
out the number. In addition to the 
usual news features of the day, the 


paper contains a chronological account 
of the year’s events tn Galesburg, short 
stories by well-known writers, an ac- 
count of Christmas customs in Eng: 
land and Germany, articles upon the 
progress made the past year in the 
affairs of the city and a large quantity 
of live advertising. Messrs. Frank 
H. Sisson, the editor, and Charles H. 
May, the manager, are to be congratu- 
lated upon their work as presented in 
this number. 


TWO HANDSOME PUBLICATIONS. 


Leslie’s Weekly and Judge Surpass 
All Papers of Their Class. 

In the judgment of newspaper men 
and advertisers, the Judge Company 
surpassed itself in its Christmas is- 
sues of Leslie’s Weekly and Judge. 
A marked change for the better has 
been observed in the appearance of 
both these papers since the announce. 
ment was made in August of a com- 
plete change of personnel. 

In fact Leslie’s Weekly can hardly 
be recognized as the same publication. 
Both in mechanical dress and the im. 
proved standard of its material it has 
taken on an aggressively up-to-date 
appearance. 

Early in the management of the 
new regime a statement was made to 
advertisers of the circulation of Les- 
lie’s Weekly. It showed an average 
for the year ending November 1 of 
over 60,000 net paid circulation. In 
conjunction with the improvements in 
the paper, an active and resultful cir- 
culation campaign has been going on. 
Since October there has been an aver- 
age weekly increase of, first, a thou- 
hand a week and since the 1st of No- 
vember of more than twelve hundred 
a week. 

Needless to say, advertisers have 
been quick to appreciate the new mo- 
tive of the management, and the bene- 
ficial result shows itself in the in- 
creased amount of business carried in 
the Christmas number, which not only 
exceeded that of any previous year, 
but was greater than the amount car- 
ried by any other weekly. 

t is well-Known that Judge, the 
sister publication of Leslie’s Weekly. 
occupies the foremost place in the 
world among cartoon weeklies, a po- 
sition which it seems destined to hold 
until the memory of man runneth not. 
It is obvious, moreover. that the ex- 
perienced hand in control of affairs 
has not overlooked the needs of Judge. 
The whole publication has taken on 
a more spirited look. * ** 


SOME NEW BOOKS. 





What the Publishers Have to Offer 
Their Patrons. 

“BLENNERHASSETT,” by C. F. Pidgin, 
C. M. Clarke Publishing Company, Bos- 
ton, publishers. 

It would be difficult for a reader to 
reconcile the fact that Mr. Pidgin is 
the author of “Quincy Adams Sawyer” 
and this book, the two are so entirely 
different in conception and execution. 
The style of the former is crude, while 
that of the latter is finished. 

In the volume under consideration 
Mr. Pidgin puts up a strong defense of 
Aaron Burr, one of the foremost fig- 
ures in American history. Mr. Burr 
ig the principal character of the hook 
and his life has furnished matertal for 
the greater part of it. His duel with 
Alexander Hamilton is described in a 
masterly manner. Mr. Pidgin believes 
that Burr has been maliened by the 
historians who have written about 
him in the last 100 years. He con- 
tends that he was a man of strict in- 
tegrity, of deep-seated patriotism and 
a man of genius. “Blennerhassett” is 
a book well worth reading and ought 
to be the foundation stone of a bril- 
liant career for Mr. Pidgin. 





“LitttE LEATHER BREECHES AND 
OTHER SOUTHERN RHYMES” js the title 
of a delightful picture and fingle book 
for the little folks. by Francis P. 
Wirhtman. J. F. Tavior & Co.. New 
York, publishers. The author of this 
book has produced a number of 





A little 
over @ 
score of 
years 
ago a 
small band of earnest workers under- 
took to put their ideas of journalism 
into effect in Ohio. 

At that time pennies were looked 
upon with scorn, and as the penny 
was the corner stone of their ambi- 
tions many obstacles were met with 
during the first few years of their 
progress. 

But with a firm determination 
that their idea was right the workers 
continued their labors until The 
Cleveland Press and The Cincinnati 
Post took root and were growing with 
health and vigor. 

Part of the colony went to St. Louis 
and fought the battle again, to find 
after a few years a growing youngster 
in the St. Louis Chronicle, then the 
Covington Kentucky Post was raised 
in the same way. 

So now after more than twenty 
years finds the same small band of 
earnest workers at the helm with 
hundreds of other co-workers produc- 
ing the Scripps-McRae League of 
Newspapers: The St. Louis Chronicle, 
The Covington Kentucky Post, The 
Cleveland Press, and The Cincinnati 
Post. 

For convenience an office in charge 
of Frank Carlisle is maintained in the 
Tribune Building, New York, and 
another in the Hartford Building, 
Chicago, fully equipped with adver- 
tising rates, and a whole lot of other 
data. 


The Cherries are Ripe 
And Ready for Picking. 

















rhymes that will please the children. 
The pictures are mostly color sketches 
and are mirth-provoking. No better 
book for the little ones has thus far 
reached us this Christmas season. 


Richardson’s Hard Luck, 


Leander Richardson, a newspaper 
writer, at No. 129 West Forty-second 
street, has filed a petition in bankrupt- 
cy with liabilities $5,719 anu no as- 
sets. There are twenty-eight credi- 
tors, among them being Geo. Latham, 
$1,074 for clothing; Robert Hoe, $656 
for rent; Horace A. Bly & Co., $650 for 
rent, and the Bedford Bank of Brcok- 
lyn, $164. There are fourteen judg- 
ment against him, aggregating $2,450. 


Struck High Water Mark. 

Last Friday’s issue of the McKees- 
port (Pa.) News, consisting of twelve 
pages, contained sixty-eight columns 
of advertising. This is high water 
mark in the amount of advertising 
printed in McKeesport. 
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NEMESIS, THE DRILL. 


A DEEP SEA TALE. 
(Copyright, 1901, Charles Frederick 
Stansbury. } 

“He lived in a cave by the sea. 
He lived upon oysters and foes.” 
When Ostrea was a baby he did not 
look at all like an oyster. When he 
first appeared on earth—or under the 
water—he resembled nothing so much 

as a floating grain of red pepper. 

Like all baby oysters, the period al- 
lowed him in which to roam or float 
about the world was brief. When he 
had reached the size of an average 
pin-head he concluded that he had 
better settle down and, as the ocean 
currents had wafted him into a pleas- 
ant alcove of the Great Kills, he de- 
termined to stay there for life, and, 
in accordance with this idea, attached 
himself to the keel of a sunken boat, 
which might have belonged to Captain 
Kidd, who is said to have buried some 
of his treasure on Crook’s Point, an 
arm of sand which protects the Kills 
from the open sea. 

Having settled on the old keel, he 
pointed his tiny bill heavenward and 
began to grow so rapidly that he soon 
attained the size of a gold dollar, at 
which period of his life he was more 
delicate, “cute” and pretty than he 
would ever be again. 

Round about him were rugged oys- 
ters, hoary with age and covered with 
limpets, sea grasses and mosses. There 
were also not a few shells whose in- 
habitants were long since dead, lying 
like isolated eyes on the ocean floor, 
gazing in mute sadness at the heav- 
ens. 

From the old oysters he learned that 
existence beneath the waters, while 
delightful as life is to all normal be- 
ings, was yet full of peril. He learned 
how many of the former dwellers in 
those deserted shells came by their 
death. How the silent and loathesome 
star fish had embraced them in its 
soft, cruel arms and absorbed them 
when Nature had forced them to open 
shell and gasp for oxygen. He 
learned of that terrible ogre, the 
Drumfish, who comes with eyes aflame 
and gleaming teeth, crushing and de- 
vouring whole colonies of oysters with 
malignant ferocity. 

In those happy days of adolescence 
he learned of other dangers. Of visita- 
tions of silt that smother oysters by 
shutting off their supply of food and 
oxygen; of great hordes of infant mus- 
selg which settle in the form of spat 
upon the oyster beds and grow so 
rapidly and so strongly that they soon 
suffocate their weaker cousins. He 
also learned that which soon or late 
all things must learn—that his great- 
est enemy was man. 

But Ostrea was by no means 
gloomy. He enjoyed the glorious 
sunshine, and the gorgeous moonlight 
filtered through the green brine in 
which he lived. Dogwinkles erected 
their fairy forests on his back. Round 
about him grew the graceful corraline 
with its delicate coloring of pink and 
orange, while in the forests of red and 
green sea lettuce and bright colored 
algae many quaint and curious live 
things moved about and had their be- 
ing. 

Nor was Ostrea lonely. When he was 
three year§ old and of goodly size, 
the sea swept into his protecting shell 
a tiny atomy about the size and shape 
of a pea, having the appearance of a 
small bleached-out spider. This little 
chap—or lady, for the female oyster 
crab, only, associates herself with the 
oyster in his shell—whose name was 
Pinnotheres, became at once the 
friend of Ostrea and so remained un- 
til the latter’s tragic end. They were 
mutually useful and helpful to each 
other. The oyster protected the little 
crab, who fed upon the small particles 
drawn into the shell, while in return 
tiny Pinnotheres became the door- 
keeper to Ostrea and warned him 
whenever there was evidence of some 
thing wrong outside. This she did by 
running back and forth within the 
sensitive mantle of the oyster and 








pushing against his soft body, as a 
signal that it would be discreet for 
him to close his shell at once. 

Small as was Pinnotheres, her fam- 
ily was not unknown to fame, as it 
has been friendly with the oysters for 
thousands of years. The Grecian Ar- 
istotle and the Roman Pliny comment- 
ed on this kindly relationship and 
used the theme to show how helpless 
is man without a friend. Cicero used 
the same simile, as did the ancient 
Egyptians in their hieroglyphic pro- 
verbs. In the realm of nature there is 
to be found no more strange friend- 
ship than this, unless it be that of the 
hermit crab and the sea anemone, of 
which I have told elsewhere. It 
is a friendship as old as the history 
of animal life. It shows how seeming 
incongruities are reconciled in that 
stupendous plan which is beyond the 
grasp of the finite mind. 

One night in the early spring Os- 
trea felt something crawl on his shell 
and stop there. A shudder passed 
over him, he knew not why, and he 
felt little Pinnotheres shrink up and 
draw her little legs under her. A few 
minutes later a deathly panic seized 
him as he heard and felt upon the 
top of his limey -shell the circular 
rasp of the tongue of his small but 
most dreadful enemy, Nemesis, the 
Drill. Slowly and with deadly pre- 
cision did that fearful tongue continue 
its cruel work. Ostrea knew that he 
was doomed as he awaited his fate in 
an agony of fear. He opened and shut 
his bill many times, but the Drill was 
not to be diverted from his fiendish 
task and the slow terrorizing process 
continued. 

For forty-eight hours did Nemesis 
continue the steady work of boring, 
while Ostrea died a thousand deaths. 
Pinnotheres was in nu wise able to 
help him. Silently they awaited the 
end. The Drill had now cut through 
the limey stratum of the shell and 
reached the pearly enamel, beyond 
which lay the wretched Ostrea’s soft 





ANDREW JACKSON AIKINS, 
EDITOR OF THE MILWAUKEE EVENING WISCONSIN. 


reached their climax. Only those 
who have known the slow and sure 
approach of cruel death can form an 
idea of his great agony. It is not nec- 
essary to allude further to it. We may 
hope that a merciful unconsciousness 
overcame him before the dread mo- 
ment when Nemesis completed his 
awful task and Ostrea’s life was sac- 
rificed on the altar of natural law. At 
the same moment he opened his shell 
for the last time and the ocean cur- 
rents received in their embrace a 
homeless and broken hearted little 
oyster crab. 

Years later a great storm threw 
upon the shore at Crook’s Point the 
shell of an oyster through which was 
cleanly drilled a smooth round hole. 
A lonely beach-comber, as he stooped 
and raised it to the light, peered 
through it, while he reflected that 
therein lay the external evidence of a 
rich and strange tragedy of the sea. 


Our Christmas Cover. 


The handsome colored cover which 
brightens this issue of THE EDITor 
AND PUBLISHER was designed and the 
plates executed by the North Amer- 
ican Engraving Company, New York. 
Many publishers are already familiar 
with the excellent work of this com- 
pany, whose business with publishers 
the country over has grown so greatly 
during the past year. 

The facilities of this concern for 
turning out first-class halftones and 
line cuts at low prices which are 
specially adapted to the use of daily 
and weekly newspaper work have en- 
abled them to make promptness in de- 
livery a special feature; and their 
facilities have been so increased re- 
cently as to admit of shipping orders 
received by 11 o’clock in the morning, 
the same day they are received. Pub- 
lishers who use illustrations should 
send a sample order to the North 
American Engraving Company. 


AN EDITOR FIFTY-THREE YEARS. 





Andrew Jackson Aikens, of Milwaukee 
Evening Wisconsin, Is the Man. 
The Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin 

has as its editor Andrew Jackson 

Aikens, one of the best known and 

most influential editors of the Penin- 

sula state and the northwest. 

Mr, Aikens, whose picture appears 
elsewhere, and for which we are in- 
debted to the Successful American, 
has been connected with the newspa- 
per business from his early youth. He 
was only twenty years of age when he 
left Vermont, his native state, for 
Massachusetts, where he became the 
editor of a paper at North Adams. 

After two years of work on this pa- 
per, he went to Boston and became re- 
porter in the Legislature and proot- 
reader in the state printing office. In 
1854, Mr. Aikens became the wes:cra 
correspondent of the New York Eve.- 
ing Post. While upon his first trip, he 
visited Milwaukee and made the ac- 
quaintance of William A. Cramer, of 
the Evening Wisconsin, who was at 
that time its manager. 

Mr. Cramer invited the young man 
to become a member of his staff, 
which he did and made such a success 
of the work with which he was en- 
trusted that he soon became one of 
the most important men on the paper 
and has remained with it until this 
day. 

Fifty-six years is a long time for a 
man to be associated with any news- 
paper, but Mr. Aikens bears this honor 
gracefully and is to-day one of the 
most popular citizens of Milwaukee. 
It was Mr. Aikens who originated the 
patent inside newspaper. 

In speaking about the matter re- 
cently, he said that he first conceived 
the idea when he was an apprentice 
on the Spirit of the Age, in Wood- 
stock, Vt., in 1846. The idea was car- 
ried into practical execution in 1864 
in the office of the Evening Wisconsin, 
since which time various associations 
have been formed for publishing news- 
papers of this character at central 
points. The most successful of these 
is well known as the American Press 
Association, whose headquarters are 
in New York. 


CONTEMPT OF COURT. 





Bill Introduced to Prevent Abridg- 
ment of Press Libel. 

Prompted by the recent futile at- 
tempt to imprison the editors of 
Hearst’s Chicago American on a 
charge of contempt of court, Repre- 
sentative C. L. Bartlett, of Georgia, 
has introduced a bill in the House to 
provide for the trial by jury of cases of 
alleged contempt of court. 

The bill divides contempts of court 
into two general classes, indirect and 
direct contempt. For contempt of the 
indirect class, that is, contempt not in 
the court room, all persons thus 
charged are to have the right of trial 
by jury, which it denies them under 
the existing laws. The bill provides 
that for direct contempt the judge may 
punish summarily. 


Automatic Registering on Job Presses. 

The very idea of registering on the 
job press by an automatic process is 
appalling to the average printer. And 
it is but natural that it should be so. 
The impression that a solid, immova- 
ble gauge is the only fit thing to do 
fine register-work prevails, and will 
eontinue to prevail, until it has been 
conclusively proven by individual test 
that automatic devices will register. 

In view of this, Inventor Megill, of 
60 Duane street, New York, does not 
ask for the wholesale and instant adop- 
tion of his new Automatic. He pre- 
fers that the printer try it on plain 
black work by dropping a sheet in oc- 
casionally to see if it registers. It is 
an article worthy of the test, and that 
uncertain feeling will soon depart. 
Those of our readers who are inter- 
ested can obtain further information 
by writing to Mr. Megill, who also 
manufactures other labor-saving db- 
vices for printers. * * * 
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THE NEW BABY LINOTYPE. 





Mergenthaler Company Brings Out a 
New Machine for Small Offices, 
The publishers of the small newspa- 
pers will be interested by the an- 
nouncement of the Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Company that it will, in Febru- 
ary, put on the market a small slug- 
casting machine to be sold for $1,500 
with long credit. The machine is the 
invention of John R. Rogers, of typo- 
graphic fame, and combines the lead- 
ing features of the regular linotype 
and a wholly new system of distribu- 
tion, which renders the machine auto- 
matic in action and avoids the neces- 
sity of tipping or tilting the top as in 

the typograph. 

The present machine has a rigid 
frame work and is wholly automatic 
as to composition, justification, cast- 
ing and distribution. The operator has 
only to manipulate the finger keys, 
and the composition of one line may 
proceed while the casting of an earlier 
line is taking place. Each machine 
is equipped with the two faces princi- 
pally used in smaller papers, brevier 
and nonpareil; one of which may be 
quickly substituted for the other. 

The machine is fitted with measures 
up to 13% ems pica with wedge 
spacers such as are used in the lino- 
type. The long matrices of the Rog- 
ers Typograph are employed and sus- 
pended on endless guides or wires, the 
matrices for each letter having a 
guide on which they travel and by 
which they are suspended and held 
so that there is no possibility of their 
loss or displacement. All of the guides 
a.e fixed in position and inclined 
cownward toward the front of the ma- 
chine, so that the matrices descend 
by gravity when released. 

Beginning at the upper end the 
matrix guides extend in diverging 
lines to the right and left to effect the 
automatic separation or distribution 
of the composed matrices which are 
delivered to their upper ends. The 
matrices in the several groups are 
held on the guides by escapements, 
controlled by finger keys, so that the 
matrices may be released one at a 
time to slide downward. 

From the escapements the guide 
wires extend downward and forward 
in converging lines and are arranged 
in two parallel ranks or tiers, so that 
the released matrices are assembled in 
line between them. The guides are 
continued from this point to one side 
and then rearward and upward to the 
point of commencement. After the 
matrix line is assembled at the lower 
ends of the wires a finger on an over- 
laying endless chain pushes the line 
forward until it arrives in front of 
the casting device, where the motion 
is arrested until the casting operation 
is completed. 

When the casting action is com- 
plete the finger continues its motion 
and pushes the matrix to the upper 
end of the guides on which they slide 
downward to the groups from which 
they started, the separation or dis- 
tribution being effected during this 
last movement by the lateral diver- 
gence of the guides as before men- 
tioned. 

It is not claimed by the Linotype 
Company that this machine will do 
the work of or take the place of the 
standard linotype, but it is guaranteed 
to do good work and has sufficient 
speed to answer the purposes cf the 
small offices. 


In New Quarters. 

In celebration of its taking posses- 
sion of its new building, the Knoxville 
(Tenn.) Journal and Tribune issued 
a week ago a special illustrated edi- 
tion, giving a history of the city’s 
newspapers and a large amount of in- 
teresting matter concerning the city’s 
varied industries. Captain William 
Rule, the editor, is receiving the con- 
gratulations of his friends, 


Edward C. Glasser, employed by the 
San Francisco Racing News, was re- 
cently arrested on a charge of forgery. 


A PITTSBURG JOURNALIST. 


J. E. Leslie, New Sunday Editor of 
the Commercial Gazette. 

The announcement of the appoint- 
ment of James Edward Leslie as Sun- 
day editor of the Pittsburg Commercial 
Gazette has been received with much 
gratification by the large circle of 

“newspaper men all over the country, 
whom he numbers among his friends. 

Mr. Leslie is one of the best known 





. 


members of newspaperdom. He has 
the reputation of being one of the 
most brilliant Sunday editors in Pitts- 
burg and has attained a social prom- 
inence in that city, possible only for a 
newspaper man of his engaging per- 
sonality. 

The Pittsburg Commercial Gazette 
is now installed in its new builaing, so 
that Mr. Leslie’s incumbency starts 
most auspicously. 


SOCIETY SECRETARIES. 





They Are Energetic Press Agents for 
Their Several Employers. 


One of the most persistent visitors 
to Park Row newspaper offices is a 
young woman who styles herself 
“society secretary” to a woman whose 
social status is doubtful, but whose 
name appears in the newspapers, in 
season and out, much more frequently 
than does Mrs. Astor’s, says the New 
York Commercial. Her “secretary” is 
merely her press agent. No actor is 
more greedy of newspaper notices than 
is this woman, and every reference to 
her is clipped, dated and pasted in a 
scrap book. 

She is a clever woman who came to 
New York as the bride of a man of no 
social distinction. Her plan of cam- 
paign has been skilful. She began with 
charity, giving time and money to an 
organization governed by women 
whom she could meet in no other way. 
Within a year her name was printed in 
the list with theirs when the doings 
of their organizations were reported 
in the newspapers. That identified her. 
She joined all sorts of organizations 
and now, with the aid of her secretary, 
she issues interviews with herself on 
music, art, law, woman’s rights, char- 
ity or whatever topic happens to be 
of public interest. 

There are a dozen other women with 
the same itch for newspaper notoriety 
who employ “social secretaries.” It is 
the “secretary’s” duty to see that when- 
ever her employer entertains, a list of 
her guests and a description of her 
gown reaches the newspaper offices. 
More than nine-tenths of the “society 
news” is not only volunteered in this 
manner, but ali sorts of wires are 
pulled to get it published. The other 
one-tenth refers to the exclusive society 
of this city, that is commonly called 
the “400”—and the newspapers find it 
hard to obtain. 


OPPOSED TO A SHIP SUBSIDY. 


Editor Lowenthal Thinks Journalists 
More Deserving Than the Builders. 
Henry Lowenthal, managing editor 

of the New York Times, who has been 

making a tour of the West and the 

South since Oct. 12, visited New Or- 

leans early this month, where he was 

interviewed by a reporter of the 

Picayune, to whom he said: 

“I do not like to talk for publication, 
for I am always afraid that I might 
be supposed to be speaking for th 
New York Times, whereas if the New 
York Times has anything to say it can 
and should speak for itself. Person- 
ally I have my ideas, or course, on “il 
these subjects of national interest, but 
I fail to see how my views can be of 
interest to the public. 

“I have noted a great many things 
on my trip across the continent that 
might be interesting if I could digest 
them, and get them in order, but not 
otherwise.” 

Mr. Lowenthal expressed himself 1s 
being earnestly opposed to subsidies: 

“If they are going to subsidize any- 
thing they ought to make the newspa- 
per writers and workers of the country 
independent. They have just as much 
claim on the Government, and more 
than the men who make the gathering 
of a few dollars the only object in life. 
I do not believe in protection that pro- 
tects the sap that God causes to flow 
in the maple trees and the wool that 
God causes to grow on the backs of 
sheep. This is the only country in the 
world that taxes wool, and it is wrong. 
Not even monarchy-ridden Italy has 
ever dered to do that.” 


Mr. Darrow Wants Sample Copies. 
THE EDITOR AND PUBLISHER: I would 
like to see sample copies of such coun- 
try weeklies as have solved the ques- 
tion of compensation for local notices 
of entertainments, etc., in churches, 

societies and village organizations. 

J. W. Darrow. 
Editor Chatham (N. Y.) Courier. 
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NOTSO VERDANT. 


BARRY, THE EDITOR FOUND, WAS 
A DIAMOND IN THE ROUGH. 








Went to Buffalo to Study the Exposi- 
tion and Made a Hit as a Dramatic 
Critic—How He Obtained His First 
Position on the Courier Under E. J. 
Fouts—Now on the Washington 
Post. 

The visit of E. J. Fouts, city editor 
ot the Buffalo Times, to New York 
city during the past week recalls to 
mind a story which he tells with con- 
siderable effect concerning Richard H. 
Barry, who is now the dramatic critic 
of the Washington Post. 

While Mr. Fouts was city editor of 
the Buffalo Courier, about a year ago, 
a young man applied to him one morn- 
ing for a position upon his staff. The 
candidate did not have a very pre- 
possessing appearance. He needed a 
haircut and a shave, and he wore high- 
water trousers. 

Fouts, who was busy at the time, 
looked up from the copy he was editing 
long enough to note the verdancy of 
the young man before him, who ap- 
peared to be about nineteen years of 
age, and then asked him what experi- 
ence he had had. 

“I never had any newspaper experi- 
ence,” replied the applicant, “but I 
think I could soon learn the work if 
you will only give me an opportunity 
I have been a schoolteacher at Eau 
Claire, Wis., for some time and have 
been reading about the Pan-American 
Exposition, which is to be held in your 
city. I have become very much inter- 
ested in it, so much so that I concluded 
that I would give up schoolteaching 
and come to Buffalo in order that I 
might study the exhibits closely. 

HIS FIRST ASSIGNMENT. 

“Now I am here and want to get a 
position that will pay me a sufficient 
amount to cover my expenses, and 
whatever leisure time I have I shall 
devote to the exposition, which I be- 
lieve will be a university education in 
itself.” 

There was something about the 
young man that appealed to Mr. Fouts, 
and he told him that he would give 
him a chance to show what he could 
do. He assigned him to visit Lafayette 
square, and write up a story about 
what he saw. He called his attention 
to the fact that a large number of 
people were accustomed to occupy the 
benches from morning till night, and 
that possibly he might overhear some 
conversations between them that 
would make a good story. 

The young man from Eau Claire 
gave Mr. Fouts a grateful look, and 
went out on his first assignment. 

The article which he turned in that 
night fairly astonished the city editor. 
It was splendidly written, full of 
touches of humor and pathos, and was 
put together in such a manner that it 
showed that the writer possessed un- 
usual ability for newspaper work. It 
made a decided hit with the readers of 
the Courier, and a query was fre- 
quently proposed to the staff who 
wrote it. 

THEATRICAL CRITICISMS A SPECIALTY. 
A day or two later the young man, 

who gave his name as Richard H. 

Barry, asked permission to cover the 

first production of a play at one of 

the theaters. Mr. Fouts asked him if 
he had ever written anything of the 
kind before. He said that he had not, 
but would like to try his hand at the 
work to see what he could do, so the 
city editor gave him the assignment. 

When he turned in his story, the 
man who read it at the copy desk 
turned to his neighbor and remarked 
that the writer ought to be made the 
dramatic critic of the paper. From 
that time on Barry’s rise was rapid. 
Whatever he attempted he did well. 
His stories were fresh, original and 
full of life. 

Barry’s theatrical criticisms were of 
sucn a notable character that they at- 
tracted the attention of Charles Froh- 
man, who offered him a very fair 
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salary to join his forces as advance 
press agent. On the advice of friends, 
however, Barry declined, knowing 
that the future of such a position was 
very uncertain. 

One day Barry wrote to William 
Winter, of the New York Tribune, 
probably the best known dramatic 
critic in the country to-day, inclosing 
samples of his work and asking his 
opinion as to the advisability of his 
coming to New York to do similar 
work. 

AN UNUSUAL FIRST YEAR. 


Mr. Winter wrote him an exceed- 
ingly friendly letter, in which he told 
him that it would be much better for 
him to wait a while longer, but that 
when he finally concluded to come 
here he would render him every pos- 
sible assistance in securing a posi- 
tion. Hetold him that his work 
showed unusual merit. 

While he was still on the Courier, 
opportunities came to him to do out- 
side work. A firm in Cincinnati en- 
gaged him to write a book upon the 
Midway, which, profusely illustrated, 
was printed and made a great success 
with the visitors to the exposition. 

In addition to this, Barry wrote 
nearly 200 articles upon the exposi- 
tion for out-of-town newspapers and 
magazines. It is estimated that at the 
end of the first year his income on the 
Courier and from all sources could not 
have been less than $2,500. 

Of course, a man with abilities like 
these could not remain hidden from 
the eyes of the editors of other cities. 
One day he received a very flattering 
offer from the editor of the Washing. 
ton Post to become dramatic critic of 
that paper. He accepted it, and a 
short time ago went to Washington, 
where he is repeating his success at 
Buffalo. 





The suit of the Milwaukee Germania 
against the Herold for $50,000 dam- 
ages has been discontinued. The suit 
grew out of a newspaper fight between 
the two papers some time ago. 


ENGLISH CHRISTMAS NUMBERS. 





They Excel Americans in Their 
Many Art Features. 

One of the fixed features of the 
Christmas season is the appearance of 
the illustrated Christmas editions of 
the great English and French period- 
icals. As yet our publishers on this 
side of the water have not succeeded 
in equalling them in the richness and 
artistic excellence of their productions 
of this character. 

All of the foreign publications are 
handled in this country, exclusively, 
by the International News Company, 
of 84 Duane street, New York, of 
which S. S. Blood is manager. 

The list of popular Christmas num- 
bers includes the Figaro Illustre, of 
Paris; Holly Leaves, Pear’s Annual, 
the Illustrated News, Black and White 
and the Graphic of London. 

All are printed on fine coated paper 
in the highest typographical art. The 
articles they contain consist princi- 
pally of stories appropriate to the sea- 
son. 

For many years the pictures for 
framing that accompany the issues 
have been regarded with special inter- 
est by the public. This year’s pic- 
tures are as fine a lot as has been put 
out in years. Naturally those repre- 
senting war scenes are in special favor. 
Black and White presents “Saving the 
Colors,” from a painting by Robert 
Gibb. “Holly Leaves” contains “Eng- 
land, Ireland and Scotland,” by R. Ca- 
ton Woodville, and “Little Bobs” ap- 
pears in Pear’s Annual. One of the 
finest of the pictures among them all 
is “In the Nick of Time,” from the II- 
lustrated News of London. It shows a 
scene in a prison yard, with a line of 
soldiers ready to fire the fatal volley 
that will end a soldier’s life. As they 
lift their guns a young woman on 
horseback dashes up with a pardon for 
the prisoner in her hand. 


The Patchogue (N. Y.) Advance has 
not been sold, as was reported re- 
cently. 


WITH GREELEY AT CHAPPAQUA. 





How a Reporter Got Ahead of His 
Rivals by Holding the Wire. 





When the Southern delegation came’ 
north to tender Horace Greeley the 
nomination for the Presidency in 1876,. 
I was connected with a press as- 
sociation in New York. 

In addition to being a scribbler, L 
could also take my trick at the tele- 
graph key. 

Henry W. Smith, who was then the 
manager, told me I would have to ac- 
company the delegation to Chappaqua, 
where Mr. Greeley resided. 

My wmissicn was to be twofold. I 
was told to write the story of the pre- 
sentation, then rush to the telegraph 
office and take possession of the wire 
and hold it against all comers until L 
got through. 

The “great old man” took us around 
the farm and actually showed us 
the spot where he was trying to make 
water run up hill. We also saw the 
tree upon which he had used his axe 
that very morning. 

It was thought that Mr. Greeley 
would make a political speech on this 
occasion, but he did not, and all the 
hewspaper men were disappointed. 

As soon as I saw the drift of the 
speech I started on a run for the tele- 
graph office hotly pursued by the 
other reporters who must in some 
way have “tumbled” to my scheme. 
However, I reached the office first 
and played the old, old dodge of tak- 
ing a Western Union blank and telling 
the operator to send over the wire the 
rules and regulations of the company 
on the back until I had some copy 
ready. 

I came near having half a dozen 
fights with my colleagues, who de- 
manded their turn at the wire. Later 
on when I had got far ahead of the 
operator I succeeded in tapping a com- 
mercial wire that led into the office 
but had never been used, and in this 
way sent all my matter off. Some of 
the reporters were obliged to come 
home on milk trains. On arriving in 
town they found my report already in 
type. 
Just why Mr. Smith wanted to get 
an exclusive story and then furnish it 
to all the newspapers in the city I 
could never understand. 

Another incident of the day will, I 
think, bear relating. Chappaqua was 
a temperance town. It was a scorch- 
ing hot day and the delegation after 
tramping around the farm all the 
morning were just about dead with 
thirst, but there wasn’t a drink in 
sight. Finally a youngster was found 
who rescued the perishing by telling 
them how they could get some whis- 
key. He said that by going to the ho- 
tel and laying a dollar on the counter 
and telling the clerk that a bottle of 
whiskey was wantea for medicinal 
purposes, the liquor could be obtained. 
It is safe to say that every delegate 
in the bunch who put up his dollar 
needed the whiskey for medicinal pur- 
poses and got it. 

The Southern delegation and their 
friends were made happy, and yet 
Caappaqua ever was and ever will be 
a strictly temperance town. 

OXFORD. 


Ye Editors Were Hungry. 

Talk about hungry editors! If the 
story that comes to us from Savannah 
is true, the Georgia editors who re- 
cently held a convention at Savannah 
and were entertained at dinner by 
Colonel Estill, proprietor of the News, 
must have been dieting for a week if 
they ate all of the following food: 800 
oysters on the half shell, 230 dressed 
fish; 100 5%-inch diamond-back ter- 
rapins (worth $20 a dozen), 225 bell 
peppers, stuffed with shrimp, 225 dev- 
iled crabs, 18 bushels roasted oysters, 
1,000 individual loaves of bread, with 
a southern twist made for the occas- 
ion, a small barrel of pickels, a few 
ion, a small barrel of pickles, a few 
hot rolls and toothpicks. The amount 
of liquid refreshments required to 
wash all this down is not mentioned. 
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LABOR NEWS SHY. 


EDITORS CARE LITTLE ABOUT 
THE DOINGS OF THE UNIONS 








Although the Workingmen Form the 
Majority of the Readers of the One 
Cent Dailies—Perhaps It Is a Matter 
of Prejudice—Labor Reporters of 
Other Days, Their Influence and 
What Has Become of Them. 


The question is often asked by 
workingmen, “Why do the daily 
newspapers give so little space to 
labor when the wage earners comprise 
the major portion of their constitu- 
ency, and so much space to the finan- 
ciers, real estate interests, sporting 
events and leaders of society, who 
torm so small a portion?” 

It is a hard question to answer at 
best, but it seems to me that it is due 
largely to editorial prejudice. The 
labor organizations in which the 
working men are vitally interested 
are numerous, powerful and exert a 
great influence upon the industrial life 
of the city, and yet if you were to be- 


lieve the reports heard in some 
newspaper offices these organiza- 
tions are frequently composed 


of wild - eyed, beer - guzzling So- 
cialists and Anarchists who have not 
the slightest regard for the laws; and 
are therefore unworthy of notice. 
MIS-INFORMED EDITORS. 

Many editors seem to think that la- 
bor unions represent much that is bad 
in the community. The reporter who 
has visited their meetings and watched 
them in their struggles against what 
they believe to be an infringement of 
their rights or against unjust treat- 
ment, knows that this is uot true. 
Many of the workingmen who 
have become leaders of their fel- 
low men are men of education 
and refinement. The unions are 
conducted upon business principles, 
for otherwise they could not re- 
main in existence. The men who be- 
long to them form the bone and sinew 
of the city and as such are entitled 
to respectful treatment from. the 
press. They are as loyal, as patriotic 
and as upright a body as can be found 
anywhere within our borders. 

Probably nowhere else are there 
found so many conflicting views on 
things in general as in a trade union, 
for the reason that the membership 
is drawn from all races, creeds, colors 
and parties, it being immaterial to 
the organizations what a man’s views 
on other things are so long as he 
subscribes to the principle for which 
the organization was founded. 


UNION REQUIREMENTS. 


Many of the unions will not admit 
a new member unless he is a citizen 
or has taken steps to become such. In 
others he must be in the soundest 
moral and physical condition. In 
others, again, he must have served a 
long and laborious apprenticeship and 
be qualified to work at any branch of 
the trade. 

The constant aim of their organiza- 
tions is to keep down the number of 
strikes and lockouts, and months are 
often spent in persistent, tiresome and 
fruitless efforts at conciliation, media- 
tion and arbitration. Even then the 
grievance, wrong or difficulty is al- 
lowed to go unsettled, unrighted and 
unadjusted rather than force mem- 
bers into a long and bitter warfare 
with an employer or corporation. 

The terrible “walking delegate” is 
the bete noir in the eyes of most ed- 
itors. They think it is he who orders the 
members out on strike willy-nilly “just 
to give himself something to do, and 
keep his job,” when, as a matter of 
fact, the walking delegate hasn’t had 
the slightest thing to say about the 
matter and the strike was very prob- 
ably ordered against his positive 
warning and earnest advice. He is ac- 
cused of having been “bribed” and of 
being in the pay of the boss. 

FEAR OF OFFENDING PROPRIETORS. 

It would appear, therefore, that the 
editors are to blame for the lack of 
space given in the papers to labor. 


They are either carried away by their 
prejudices or lack of knowledge on 
the subject, or they don’t want to of- 
fend the rich proprietor of the paper 
or the advertisers by encouraging 
working men’s organizations and in- 
creasing their number because perfect 
organization necessarily means higher 
wages, shorter hours and better condi- 
tions generally, and consequently a 
positive financial loss to those who 
have to pay for these things. 

The workingman is quick to distin- 
guish between his friends and enemies 
and, therefore, it happens that the 
labor and other reporters of some pa- 
pers are welcomed with open arms, 
while the mere mention of the name of 
others is like flaunting the proverbial 
red flag in the face of the bull. 

To show how little regard is paid 
to labor union interests in the city, I 
would state that, although the labor 
movement to-day is larger, broader 
and more important than at any time 
in fifteen years, yet only two papers 
in the city, both of which are evening 
papers, pay any special attention to 
the subject. 

PREJUDICE AGAINST LABOR REPORTERS. 

In the newspaper offices’ the 
patient, diligent and hard working 
labor reporter is made to go “way 
back and sit down.” He suffers from 
the common prejudice and is classed 
with the workers with whom he must 
associate to get his news. He is never 
promoted or advanced and must be 
thankful he is allowed to exist. 

In 1886 nearly every daily paper in 
New York city had its own labor re- 
porter. Now one man “covers” it for 
three of them and the others only 
publish labor news when there is 
something “special” going on. 

In one office, a few years ago, the 
labor news department was combined 
with the sporting department and 
when the pugilistic reporter objected 
to “covering” labor news it was dis- 
continued altogether. 

Unlike the poet, the labor reporter 
was made, not born. He grew out of 
the necessities of the times. 


STARTING OF LABOR COLUMNS. 


Twenty or twenty-five years or so 
ago, when trade unions and strikes 
followed each other in rapid and reg- 
ular succession, the late George Bar- 
tholomew, managing editor of the New 
York Daily News, conceived the idea 
of “bunching” all labor items together, 
and out of that custom grew the labor 
column and labor department. The 
man also who came to cover labor news 
as a regular assignment then began 
to be known as the labor reporter. 

The late Harry Levy, of the News, 
claimed to have been the first regular 
labor reporter. 


In 1886 there were the following 
labor reporters in New York city: 

Herald—Thomas W. Jackson. 

Journal—James Mulhane. 

Sun—cC. A, Mahoney. 

Tribune—William G. F. Price. 

Times—Mamreov. 

Star—James Ryan. 

World—John T. McKechnie. 

Telegram—wWilliam E. Dougherty. 

News—Harry Levy. 

Of these Mamreov, Dougherty and 
Levy are dead. 

Others who have been labor re- 
porters are the following: 

WERE ONCE LABOR REPORTERS. 

John S. Steele, of the Herald; Al- 
fred Ashley, R. Cuno and Jacob Drey- 
fuss, of the World; Arthur L. Mackaye 
and George Kelly, of the Tribune, 
Mackaye being later on the News; 
John H., McLean, of the Morning Jour- 
nal and later of the Sun; Emil Sand- 
ers and Edward Thimme, of the 
Staats-Zeitung; John N. Bogert, of 
the Evening Journal, and William 
Horan, of the Brooklyn Standard- 
Union. 

Of this number McLean, Sanders, 
Horan and Bogert are still in the field. 

William G, F. Price is now on the 
News, Jackson is with the Brooklyn 
Standard, Mahoney is a free lance, Mul- 
hane is on a Brooklyn paper, Ryan has 
disappeared from Park Row, McKech- 
nie is on the Brooklyn Citizen, Steele 


is editor of a paper in Passaic, N. J., 
Ashley and Kelly are dead, Mackaye 
is in California, Thimme is on a Ger- 
man newspaper, Sanders is still on 
the Staats-Zeitung; Cuno is free lanc- 
ing and Dreyfuss is still on the World. 
I went on the News in January, 1888, 
succeeding Harry Levy, and remained 
there until March 2 of that year. 
ARTHUR S. BRUNSWICK. 


NEW PERIODICALS. 

Major’s Magazine is a newcomer at 
Dallas, Texas. The editor is A. H. 
Major. The magazine presents a very 
creditable appearance. An attempt is 
made to present illustrations, but the 
attempt is not successful, most of the 
pictures being very poorly done. 





The town of Adams, Tenn., will soon 
have a new weekly called the Enter- 
prise, published by C. R. Willette. 





A new Democratic daily will be 
launched in Lexington, Ky., about Jan- 
uary 1 by W. P. Walton, the owner of 
several successful weekly newspapers. 
W. S. Williams will be the editor. 





The Allentown (Pa.) Star has been 
launched. Its promoters are said to 
be members of the Bryan League. 





A charter has been granted to Our 
Young People’s Publishing Company, 
which will issue a weekly newspaper 
at Columbus, S. C. 


Hennessey Now City Editor. 

John A. Hennessey has succeeded 
James C. Garrison as city editor of the 
New York Press, Mr. Garrison will 
assist A. E. Watrons in the prepara- 
tion of editorial matter, a position 
made vacant by the withdrawal of 
Post Wheeler. Mr. Hennessey went 
to the Press two years ago to read 
political copy, and has held success- 
ively the positions of night city editor 
and political editor. He is one of the 
best known newspaper men in the city. 


ROOSEVELT LIKES MEN OF IDEAS 





He Compliments Editor Landis for His 
Outspoken Criticism. 

The newspaper men of Washington 
are telling a good story about. Repre- 
sentative Charles B. Landis, of Indi- 
ana, that is worth repeating. 

Four years ago, when Landis was 
editor of the Delphi Journal, he pub- 
lished a scathing editorial on what he 
termed Roosevelt’s appetite for office, 
notwithstanding his alleged desire to 
be considered a civil service reformer. 
The assault was so severe that it at- 
tracted wide attention. 

After Colonel Roosevelt became 
President, Landis’ friends in Indiana 
assured him that he would not dare to 
enter the White House when he came 
to Washington. The Hoosier repre- 
sentative arrived at the National cap- 
ital last week and he was one of the 
first visitors to call at the White 
House the next morning. The Presi- 
dent recognized him instantly. 

“You are the Landis who once pub- 
lished an editorial criticism of me,” 
he exclaimed. 

“Yes,” said Landis, looking some- 
what disturbed. 

“It was allright, Landis,” said the 
President, with a good-natured smile. 
“It proved to me that you are a man 
of ideas. I like men who have ideas, 
and men with poor ideas are better 
than men with no ideas. Come and 
see me often.” 

This was said loud enough for 
everybody in the outer corridor to 
hear and Landis came out of the ex- 
ecutive office smiling happily and 
triumphantly. 


The Connecticut Republikaner, a 
German weekly newspaper, published 
in New Haven, has departed this 
strenuous life. The plant is offered for 
sale. It was founded thirty-five years 
ago. 





The Mail and Express, of New York, 
put in the lowest bid for printing the 
City Record. 
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CHRISTMAS AND THE PRESS. 

While the game of life is for many of us a 
hard one to play, nevertheless there are times 
when we feel measurably contented with our 
lot and forget, for the moment at least, the 
hardships and sufferings which we have en- 
countered. Such atime is Christmas, the day 
oi days, when peace, love and charity well up 
in the human heart as irresistibly as the 
waters of a great gushing spring of living 
water. Jealousy, hatred, avarice and revenge 
are put aside and only the nobler qual-ties 
show themselves above the surface. 

The spirit of Christmas is no where more 
plainly reflected than in the columns of the 
newspapers and periodicals. Their pages are 
crowded with advertisements of the great 
merchants who offer gifts for the Christmas 
season. Articles appropriate to the holidays 
find a place in their columns, which also con- 
tain notices of dinners, of annual gatherings, 
of Christmas trees and of festivities innumer- 
able. At no time of the year are so many pic- 
tures of a high order printed—pictures illus- 
trative of the life of the Savior, or presenting 
scenes dear to the memory of childhood. 

The editorial tone of the press at this time 
_of the year is more beneficent, more kindly, 
‘and less sordid. The editor seems for the mo- 
ment to allow his readers to iook deeply into 
his heart and behold in it those gentler quali- 
ties of character, whose existence they may 
not have hitherto suspected. 

The press of this country has a high moral 
tone, let him deny it who can. While the men 
who conduct the newspapers are no better 
than those in other walks of life, yet they feel 
their responsibilities, we believe, more keenly 
than all theerest. The preacher addresses an 
audience of a few hundred once or twice a 
week. The editor addresses an audience of 
thousands every day in the year. While the 
managers of great newspapers can, if they 
choose, use their position to corrupt, to de- 
ceive and to destroy, the instances on record 
in which this has actually been done, are few 
indeed. Nine-tenths of the newspaper editors 
are honest and believe in maintaining the 
high dignity of their profession to the best of 
their ability. 

In the face of these facts it becomes appar- 
ent that no class of men contribute more to 
the enjoyment of this Christmas season than 


the journalists, and among all the workers of 
earth, none have greater reason to rejoice 
over the advent of this period of “Good Will 
to Men.” 





A WISE AND HELPFUL DECISION. 

A Vermont County Court has just ren- 
dered a decision which establishes the doc- 
trine that a contract between a newspaper 
and a candidate for office in the sale of edito- 
rial influence in behalf of the latter is void, on 
the ground of public policy. 

This decision will meet the approval of 
journalists throughout the country who _ be- 
lieve that the sale of editorial influence is per- 
nicious and detrimental to the best interests 
of the profession. It will doubtless have a 
far-reaching effect, because it will have a ten- 
dency to strengthen the weak-kneed and will 
act as a deterrent to those who have a ten- 
dency to barter themselves for gold around 
election time. 

Under this decision, contracts, verbal o1 
otherwise, made between newspapers and 
those who desire to purchase their influence 
are void in the eyes of the law and cannot be 
enforced. 

The high standing of the newspaper press 
depends upon its integrity and its justice. If 
one of these is lacking, the public soon finds 
it out and the influence of that paper falls 
to the dust. 

The Washington Star, in a recent eaitorial 
upon this subject, declares that the prevailing 
tendency in American journalism is towards 
higher standards of newspaper integrity and 
declares that this tendency wil! be facilitated 
by just decisions such as that rendered in 
Vermont. 

We believe that this decision will be sus- 
tained by the higher courts and will strike a 
severe blow at an evil practice. 








THE PUBLIC AND NEWSPAPER SHARES. 


One of the prominent features of the 
English newspaper trade periodicais is a list 
of the shares of the several newspaper cor- 
porations that are bought and sold in the 
open market and the current prices for the 
same. These shares are traded in in much 
the same manner as the stocks of railroad 
and industrial corporations. 

American newspapers differ entirely from 
those abroad in this respect that their 
shares are never sold in the open market and 
can rarely be obtained unless their owners 
have some special reason for disposing of 
them, as they are regarded as a sound in- 
vestment. Nearly all of the magazines and 
great newspapers of this country are in the 
hands of private individuals. For business 
reasons many of them have been incorpo- 
rated, but the stock is almost invariably held 
by a few individuals, one man usually control- 
ling the property. As long as this custom 
obtains, it will remain difficult for the public 
to acquire any of these shares. 

The New York Herald is principally 
owned by James Gordon Bennett, but Mr. 
Rieck, the city editor, and Mr. Howland, the 
business manager, hold a few shares. The 
New York World is incorporated, Mr. Pul- 
itzer owning nearly all the stock. If you 
will go right down the line, you will find 
that not a share in either one of these papers 
can be obtained at any price. 

Frank A. Munsey, who recently came into 


the newspaper publishing field, has, if the 
rumor is true, formulated a plan for the or- 
ganization of a corporation which shall ac- 
quire a number of newspapers in different 
parts of the country and conduct them under 
one management. The Washington Times 
and the New York Daily News, which he 
has already acquired, are, according to the 
report, to become the nucleus around which 
the other properties alluded to are to be 
gathered. 

This corporation will have a large capital- 
ization and will approach more nearly to the 


dignity of a newspaper trust than anything 


hitherto attempted in this field. The stock, 
it is understood, will be offered for sale to 
the general public. The administration of 
these several properties will be placed in the 
hands of expert editors and managers, and 
under their guidance it is believed that the 
corporation will be able to pay handsome 
dividends upon the investment. There is 
certainly nothing in the way of the consum- 
mation of this plan, except the difficulty that 
may be experienced in getting hold of the 
right kind of papers at reasonable figures. 
There are plenty of newspapers for sale that 
are on the verge of failure, but very few that 
are earning good dividends for their present 
owners. 

Should Mr. Munsey be able to carry 
through this project, the shares in the cor- 
poration thus formed will probably be widely 
distributed, and the day may come when 
daily quotations of their value will be printea 
in the daily newspaper. 





EDITORIAL COMMENT. 


The attention of our readers is called to the 
fine line of advertising contained in this is- 
sue. Every one of the firms and newspapers 
represented pays cash for the space which it 
occupies. There are 1.0 advertisements pub- 
lished free in this paper simply for the sake 
of filling up the space. We bespeak for the an- 
nouncements of our patrons the careful con- 
sideration of our many friends and readers. 








What a surprise it would be if Santa Claus 
should make his appearance in the daily 
newspaper offices of the country and distrib- 
ute gifts to the members of the staff on 
Christmas eve! 





As noted elsewhere in this issue, a tele- 
phone paper has been introduced in Indiana 
and has scored a success. There is no reason 
why plans adopted by two up-to-date journal- 
ists in that State should not be tried in other 
places. 











The demand for good reporters and desk 
men in the larger cities has never been 
greater at this time of the year than it is at 
present. This is probably due to recent im- 
portant sales in New York, Philadelphia and 
Washington. Men of known ability have lit- 
tle difficulty in “catching on.” 








The attention of our readers is especially 
called to the advertisement of the Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company, which appears on 
another page, announcing the placing on the 
market of a new machine at one-half the cost 
of the linotype. Publishers of country news- 
papers have been looking for such a machine 
for some time and it is in response to this de- 
mand that the Mergenthaler people have se- 
cured the control and will place on the mar- 
ket the above-mentioned machine. From all 
that can be learned of it, it will achieve as 
great a success in the small newspaper offices 
as the linotype has in the larger ones. 
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PERSONALS. 


Frank A, Munsey, the man of ap- 
parently inexhaustible energy, besides 
owning three magazines and two daily 
newspapers, is the principal stock- 
holder in the Mohigan Grocery Com- 
pany, of New London, which is making 
arrangements to open branch stores in 
several New England cities. 





The Rev. Dr. J. F. Berry, editor of 
the Epworth Herald, has been granted 
a vacation until next May. 





Henry H. Kohlsaat, editor of the 
Chicago Record-Herald, was registered 
at the Arlington in Washington last 
week. 





David A. Curtis, of the New York 
Press Club, has written a book on draw 
poker which is gaining great popular- 
ity among card sharps because of the 
clever manner in which it is written. 





Dr. Julian T. Williams, editor of the 
Dunkirk (N. Y.) Evening Observer, 
and Mrs. Williams, on December 11, 
celebrated their golden anniversary. 
Dr. Williams has served two terms in 
the Legislature and has been Mayor of 
Dunkirk. 


George W. Blake, for many years a 
leading legislative and political re- 
porter on the Sun and the Journal, has 
been appointed private secretary to 
Jacob Cantor, the new president of the 
Borough of Manhatta: 


Ashton Stevens, a well-known news- 
paper writer of San Francisco, and un- 
til recently the editor of the News- 
Letter, and Miss Aleece Van Bergen 
were married in San Francisco, De- 
cember 4. 





James A. Rooney, Long Island, ed- 
itor of Brooklyn Eagle, last week de- 
livered a stereoptican lecture on the 
Pan-American Exposition at the Cen- 
tral Presbyterian Church at Hunting- 
ton. 





Arthur Wallis, editor-in-chief of the 
Toronto Mail and Empire, was one of 
the visitors at Washington last week. 





Everett C. Stone, editor of the Or- 
ange (Mass.) Enterprise, who was 
missing from his home for some time, 
has been found at Portland, Me. He 
showed evidences of mental aberra- 
tion. 





Ng Poon Chew, a Chinese editor of 
San Francisco, is visiting the eastern 
cities on a lecture tour. His subject 
is “The Crisis in China.” He is ac- 
companied by two assistants who ap- 
pear in native costume and sing both 
Chinese and American songs. 





George E. M. Stengle, editor of 
Georgetown (Del.) Union Republican, 
and Miss Estelle G. Wallace, of Sea- 
ford, will be married in the latter place 
December 26. 





Henry O. Konig, Ernest Leuser, and 
C. Sturenburg, three journalists con- 
nected with the New York Staats Zei- 
tung, will soon celebrate their twenty- 
fifth anniversary as employees of that 
paper at the German Press Club. 





Henry Romeike is in London perfect- 
ing the purchase of the press clipping 
bureau which he established fifteen 
years ago. 





Mrs. Benjamin Wood, who recently 
sold her interest in the New York 
Daily News to Frank A. Munsey, has 
gone to the West Indies. Later she 
will proceed to Carlsbad, Germany. 





Urey Woodson, proprietor of the 
Owensboro (Ky.) Mercury and Padu- 
cah (Ky.) Democrat, was in New York 
this week on business. 





William Livingston, formerly the 
owner of the Detroit Journal, was in 
town this week, greeting his friends 
in newspaper circles. 





NEW YORK’S PRESS AGENTS. 





Channing Pollock, General Represen- 
tative of William A. Brady. 

The youngest press agent in New 
York is Channing Pollock, chief of the 
publicity department of William A. 
Brady’s theatrical enterprises. He is 
only 21 years of age, but during his 
lifetime he has had as many and as 
varied experiences as usually fall to 
the lot of a man twice his age. 

Mr. Pollock was born Maren 4, 1880, 
his father, Alexander L. Pollock, being 


IT AIN’T NO USE A-WRITIN’. 
It ain’t no use a-writin’ for the paper, not a bit, 
Unless you’ve stumbled onto Chance and made a lucky hit; 
For editors are editors, frail couriers of fame, 
An’ little stuff they purchase, but they buy a heap o’ name. 


A hundred thousand thinkin’, what good is it to think? 
With everybody spillin’, what’s the use a-spillin’ ink? 

The surest way to catch the mob’s to put yourself in pawn 
An’ put the price of soakin’ in the paper you are on. 


The Public is a puzzle and the editor’s a guess; 
An’ this is the confession the publishers did confess: 


“What pleased the people yesterday displeases them to-day, 
So let the frenzied bardling write us any sort o’ lay.” 


"Tis the accidental landin’ o’ the accidental blow 
That doubles up the champion an’ gives the world a show 
To shift its admiration an’ to dote upon the new; 
And no one holds the belt for long, just let me hint to you. 


LEE FAIRCHILD. 





Two short plays from his pen, “A Din- 
ner for Two,’ and “Her Husband’s 
Friend,” were presented by Victoria 
Siddons and Kenneth Pollock. 

In September, 1900, F. Ziegfeld, Jr., 
engaged Mr. Pollock as advance agent 
of Anna Held and in November he 
was transferred to the statt of his 
then partner, William A. Brady, for 
whom he unas since acted as his general 
press represen.ative. 


STAFF CHANGES. 





editor and proprietor of the Salt Lake 


Times. Young Pollock received a com- 
mon school education in this country 
and took a finishing course at the 
Polytechnic at Prague, Austria. 

In 1894 Mr. Pollock’s father was ap- 
pointed United States Consul General 
to San Salvador, where he died. Chan- 
ning accompanied his father to Sanu 
Salvador and with him passed through 
the Ezéta revolution, well remember- 
ed here through the circumstance tuat 
an attempt was made to extradite 
sizeta when he had taken refuge in 
San Francisco. 

Upon tue death of his father, Mr. 
Pollock went to Salt Lake City, where 
he worked on the Times as dramatic 
critic, until the paper ceased publica- 
tion. He then visited Washington, in- 
tending to join the staff of the Post, 
but finding himself unexpectedly in the 
possession of several hundred dollars, 
which he had won as a prize in ® short 
story contest, he changed his plans 
and took a collegiate course at Bethel, 
Virginia, where he secured the degree 
of B. A. 

Mr. Pollock put in the following 
three years as assistant dramatic edi- 
tor of the Washington Post, serving 
under Willard Holcomb, who is well 
known in New York city. During this 
period he produced several one-act 
plays, among them ‘Lhe Stepping 
Stones,” presented by A. H. March & 
Company, and “The Honor of the 
Spy,” in which parts were taken by 
Henry Bagge, Agnes Rose Lane and 
George Leonard. 

After serving for a short time on the 
staff of the Dramatic Mirror in New 
York, Mr. Pollock became dramatic 
editor of the Wax-.ngton Times. It 
was while holding this position that he 
made war upon the theatrical manag- 
ers who maintained that their patron- 
age of the advertising columns of the 
‘times exempted their productions 
from honest dramatic criticism. The 
managers won, however, and as the 
result of a boycott of the Times, caused 
Mr. Pollock’s dismissal, March 17, 
1900. 

In that same month the Cameron 
Company published a compilation of 
his “Stage Stories.” Mr. Pollock then 
devoted his time to the production of 
a novel, “Behold the Man,” which has 
since been published by F. Tennyson 
Neely. He has also been a fre- 
guent contributor to the magazines. 


| Hugh J. Logan, Jr., who left the copy 
| desk of the Morning Journal to become 


; day city editor of the Morning Tele- 


graph several months ago, is now on 


} the staff of Frank A. Munsey’s rehabil- 


itated Daily News, where he is doing 
work for the editorial page. 





Edward Flynn, a well-known New 
York newspaper man, has gone to Lon- 
don to assume charge of the Journal’s 
bureau in that city. 





David B. Howland, managing editor 


of the Woman’s Home Companion, 
Springfield, Ohio, has resigned. He will 
be succeeded by Arthur Vance, now 
editor of the Home Magazine of New 
York. 

Vindrille S. Russell, formerly editor 
of the California (Mo.) Dispatch, is 
now editor of the Capital at South Mc- 
Allister, Indian Territory. 








Richard Neville, a well-known New 
York newspaper man and a member 
of the Press Club, has been appointed 
editor of the National Advertiser. 





Mrs. William King, president of the 
Georgia Women’s Press Club, deliver- 
ed the principal address at the annua! 
meeting of the Tennessee Women’s 
Press Club, held in Chattanooga. 





Edward S. Luther is another man to 
leave the Morning Telegraph for the 
Daily News. He also is an ex-city edi- 
tor of Blakely Hall’s paper. 


DDE 


Every man who is striving to get the most out of 
publicity—whether he is a publisher—advertising 
manager—or aiming at these positions--should have a 
copy of “ Profitable Publicity” ‘out Dec. 28th): 

a copy of “ Twenty four suggestions for improving 
the artistic appearance of a daily or weekly”: 


a copy of our catalog 


of 2,000 newspaper cuts— 


a copy of the prospectus of “ The Arnold School 
of Advertising:” the four booklets, ten cents. 


Edgar John Arnold, 


(of Arnold Advertising Agency, Inc.) 
225 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Baltimore, Ma. 


o 


Chicago, Ills. 


London, Eng. 
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AD WORLD TOPICS. 


FACTS AND POINTERS FOR THE 
BUSINESS MANAGER. 








There are some advertising men 
who seem haunted by the elder Dana’s 
ghost and who do not care to give ad- 
vertisers the benefit of a “puff” oc- 
casionally. Mr. Dana would never al- 
low the Sun men to even mention the 
doctor who attended an important 
case. For the editorial department to 
stand in the light of the advertising 
manager is to snap at the hand that 
gives it bread. 

Monday morning, or evening, as the 
case may be, is a splendid time for en- 
terprising papers to run from half to 
whoie columns of matter interesting 
to advertisers. Such matter can be 
clipped from papers like Printers’ Ink, 
the Retailer and Advertiser, THE Ep- 
ITOR AND PUBLISHER or any paper 
familiar to the advertising fraternity. 

Besides this “swiped” stuff, a few 
personal comments and remarks about 
local advertisers and their work are 
good investments. 

Some papers offer occasional prizes 
for the best criticism of the advertise- 
ments they publish. Two dollars is 
usually enough to excite interest. The 
prize winner’s article is published, 
and this usually tickles the fancy of 
the man who inserted the advertise- 
ment. 

The shrewd politician is the gentle- 
man who always shows the other fel- 
low where he comes in. The success- 
ful advertising man is the one who 
shows his customers where they come 
in. “All is vanity,” saith the preacher. 

This is also true when there comes 
a time to interview “prominent citi- 
zens” about the President’s message, 
or some momentous question. Then 
it is the foxy reporter who gets the 
tip from the still foxier advertising 
sage, and next morning Mr. Obadiah 
Blank, of the New York Dry Goods 
Company, expresses himself freely 
about President Roosevelt’s message, 
etc., etc. 

Verily the preacher of long ago 
knew his business. 


TIPS FOR BUSINESS MANAGERS. 
Remington Brothers, of New York, 
have a large contract for the Sister’s 
Cigar advertising, which is being 
placed in prominent eastern dailies. 





The Battle Creek Pure Food Com- 
pany, of Battle Creek, Mich., is using 
attractive copy in a large list of met- 
ropolitan papers te advertise Malta 
Vita, the new health food. The busi- 
ness is placed by The Bates Agency. 





The Potter Drug & Chemical Com- 
pany, of Boston, are sending out their 
renewals for the Cuticura advertising 
through the Lyman D. Morse Adver- 
tising Agency. On or about the first 
of the year a few new papers may be 
added to their present list. 





Charles Austin Bates, New York, is 
sending out copy for Chase Brothers, 
Rochester, N. Y., who are advertising 
for agents in small cities. The busi- 
ness goes to small city dailies. 





H. B. Webster, the advertising man- 
ager for S. C. Wells & Co., Ellicott 
Square, Buffalo, New York, is sending 
out orders for two inches e. o. d. for 
six months for -the advertising of 
Charles Consumptive Cure. Eastern 
dailies are being used. 





The Bates Agency is sending out an 
extensive line of copy to dailies and 
weeklies in the middle West for J. W. 
Cole & Company’s standard remedies 
at Black River Falls, Wisconsin. 





The Dunbar Advertising Agency, 150 
Nassau street, New York city, is add- 
ing new papers to the list for the ad- 
vertising of the National Accident So- 
ciety. The order is for one inch e. o. d. 
for one year, but after the first of the 


WILL LOOK AFTER A. T. F. ADS. 
Frank B. Berry, of C:ncinnati, the In- 
cumbent of a New Position. 


Great commercial enterprises can 
best be brought to the notice of the 
public through the assistance of men 
who give their time to the study of 
the subject. The business man who 
is inexperienced in advertising natur- 
ally makes many blunders and wastes 
a great deal of money. To save him- 
self from both, the manager or the 
owner of a concern engages an ad 





specialist to loux after his incerests. 

The American Type Founders Co. 
following out this idea, has placed 
Frank B. Berry, of Cincinnati, in 
charge of its publicity department. 
While the greater part of Mr. Berry’s 
life has been spent in the type found- 
ing business, he has devoted much at- 
tention to the subject of advertising 
and understands the field thoroughly. 

His connection with the printing 
business began at the case, late in 
the sixties; and in 1875 he had clim.- 
ed to the post of secretary in the H. 
H. Thorpe Manufacturing Company, 
of Cleveland, O., which concern later 
became the Cleveland Type Foundry. 
With him then were associated 
Messrs. Chandler and Price, the ex- 
ecutives in the now great machinery 
house of that name. When the Cleve- 
land Type Foundry became the vcleve- 
land branch of the American Type 
Founders’ Company, Mr. Berry was 
put in charge as manager, and he was 
next transferred to the control of the 
Cincinnati branch, succeeding Mr. 
Allison in that capacity. 

Mr. Berry has a pleasing personal- 
ity and makes friends quickly. His 
thorough knowledge of the type found- 
ing business, combined with an ex- 
tensive knowledge of the ad _ field, 
make him a particularly desirable 
man for the position he now holds. 





year this will doubtless be increased 
to larger space. 


Homer W. Hedge, of the New York 
office of Pettingill & Co., is placing a 
lot of new orders for the Dr. Lyon’s 
Tooth Powder advertising. Several 
hundred new papers have been added 
to the list. 





The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany has put a new horseshoe on the 
market and it is being advertised in a 
selected list of magazines and weekly 
publications, the business going out 
through The Bates Agency. 





A very attractive line of copy for 
the Egyptian Manufacturing Com- 
pany is being sent out to magazines 
and newspapers through The Bates 
Agency. 





Augustus J. Phillips, the president 
of the Dr. David Kennedy Corporation, 
Rondout, N. Y., is making a pretty 
thorough campaign of advertising in 
a'l the leading newspapers in the east- 


ern states for the advertising of Dr. 
Kennedy’s Favorite Prescription. 





G. W. Cole & Company, New York, 
who have been advertising their “3-in- 
1” oil in newspapers and publications 
of general circulation, will use maga- 
zines more extensively in 1902. The 
business will be placed, as usual, by 
Charles Austin Bates. 





The J. C. Ayer Company, of Lowell, 
Mass., have discontinued their ads in 
most of the dailies which they have 
used during the past few years, and 
at present are confining new contracts 
to country weeklies only. 





The new cereal food, Cream of 
Maize, marketed by the Ashland 
Cereal Company, Ashland, Ohio, is be- 
ing advertised in newspapers exten- 
sively. The business is being handled 
by Charles Austin Bates. 





The R. & G. Co.set Company, one 
of the largest and best known adver- 
tisers, will use a larger list in 1902 
than ever before. As usual, the busi- 
ness is handled by Charles Austin 
Bates, New York. 


New Advertising Agency. 

The International, National and 
State News Bureau, which has been 
furnishing legislative news of all kinds 
to its constituents for the past ten 
years, is out with its annual announce- 
ment for 1902, which shows the addi- 
tion of an advertising department for 
the United States and Europe. 

The agency has branches in Wash- 
ington, Albany, New York and Lon- 
don. Thomas J. Cummins, of 65 First 
place, Brooklyn, the manager, is a 
well-known newspaper writer and war 
correspondent. 


Everybody Reads the Newspapers. 


In an address before the Twentieth 
Century Club, in Boston, Dr. George 
Harris, president of Amherst College, 
on “Supplementary Educational Agen- 
cies,” said: 

“Americans are newspaper readers. 
The newspapers of Germany, France 
and England have no such circula- 
tions as have the American newspa- 
pers. You do not, in those countries, 
see the workmen read papers as they 
ride to and from their work, while 
everybody here reads the paper every 
day. One reason is that our papers 
are more inviting in appearance. The 
headlines and pictures are deplored by 
many persons; but when they indicate 
some sense of proportion in the im- 
portance of news, and aid the imagina- 
tion by appealing thus remotely to 
the aesthetic sense, they do multiply 
readers, and are much better than the 
dingy, monotonous make-up of the 
foreign papers.” 


Ads in Foreign Languages. 

Charles Austin Bates’ Foreign De- 
partment is conducting advertising 
campaigns abroad fora large number 
of American manufacturers. The 
Eclipse Manufacturing Company, 
manufacturers of the Morrow coaster 
brake at Elmira, N. Y., is conducting 
a very comprehensive campaign in 
Australia. Roggen & Eisenstein, of 
New York, are advertising American 
specialties in South America, Cuba, 
Mexico and Porto Rico. The H. K. 
Mulford Company, of Philadelphia, is 
using foreign publications to advertise 
its vaccine virus. The Multiscope & 
Film Company, Burlington, Wis., is 
using space in English papers. The 
Foster Automobile Company recently 
placed an ad in several of the lead- 
ing London newspapers, at a _ total 
cost of $40, and report surprisingly 
large results. The Bates Agency For- 
eign Department is about to place a 
5 four-column ad in all the princi- 
pal mediums of thirty foreign coun- 
tries. The proof sheets of this series 
of ads are now being shown in fou:- 
teen different languages. 


THE BEST 
EVIDENCE 


of a newspaper’s value as an ad- 
vertising medium is the amount 
of space occupied by the mer: 
chants doing business in the city 
in which the newspaper is pub- 
lished. Watch the 


Advertising Columns 


OF 


THE 
BROOKLYN 
TIMES 


and see how popular it is with 
the business concerns of Greater 
New York. Advertisers every- 
where know they will receive a 
full measure of return for space 
used in the TIMES because the 
paper goes into the best homes 
of all Brooklyn and can be found 


in every nook and _ corner 
throughout the length and 
breadth of Long Island. Inthe 


Eastern District of Brooklyn the 
TIMES is supreme and it is 
worthy of note that that partic- 
ular section of the city, owing 
to the impetus given it by the 
approaching completion of the 
new East River Bridge, shows a 
larger percentage of growth than 
any other section of the borough. 
The TIMES circulation keeps 
step with the growth of the sec- 
tion in which it is published. 
The character of the advertis- 
ing admitted to the columns of 
the TIMES is as carefully con- 
sidered as the news and in the 
news relation the TIMES has 
earned a reputation for reliability 
that is noteworthy among the 
daily papers of the country. 
Every year the management re- 
fuses advertising to a large 
amount because it is not consid- 
ered legitimate and the right 
kind to publish in a paper that 


goes into the homes of the 
people. 

THE TIMES 
MAKES NO BLATANT 


CLAIMS AS TO CIRCULA- 
TION, BUT IT IS WOR- 
THY OF MENTION 
THAT IT IS THE ONLY 
NEWSPAPER IN BROOK- 
LYN WHOSE PRESS- 
ROOM IS OPEN TO THE 
PUBLIC, 
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LESLIE’S COLUMN, 


SYNDICATE MAN PAYS A QUAR- 
TER A LINE TO TALK ABOUT 
HIS FRIENDS. 








The Editor’s Blue Pencil Has No Au- 
thority Here—News Notes About 
Men Who Are Making Successes of 
Their Work—If You Don’t Find Your 
Name Mentioned Here, Look for It 
Next Time. 


Frank Munsey is going to win out 
with the Daily News. Not necessarily 
because he has arranged with the au- 
thor of this column for his picture ser- 
vice, but because he has brains and 
money, a rare combination in the 
newspaper business. 

Frank Noyes, president of the Asso- 
ciated Press, is making a success of 
the Chicago Record-Herald. Noyes is 
one of the forceful factors in the news- 
paper world. The writer is indebted 
to him for many courtesies and wishes 
him every success. 

We had the honor of showing Col. 
Melville E. Stone over the largest 
newspaper illustration plant in the 
world the other day. Col. Stone con- 
fessed surprise at the magnitude of 
the picture factory and its output of 
thousands of cuts per week. 

We wish to thank our good friend, 
Col. William Cullen Bryant, for a mag- 
nificent engraving which now adorns 
our desk. It is a remarkably good 
likeness of the handsome president of 
the New York Press Club, the secre 
tary of the American Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation, the treasurer of the Publish- 
ers’ Press Association, the publisher 
of the Brooklyn Times, and the Rapid 
Transit Commissioner. 

Wm. J. Yeoll, who receives the larg- 
est salary of any art manager in the 
country by reason of his ability, was 
in New York the other day. At a re- 
cent strike in the Philadelphia Bulle 
tin’s office, he was the only head of a 
department who kept his staff from 
going out. 

Emory Foster, who will be the man- 
aging editor of the new evening edition 
of the North American, of Philadel- 
phia, is one of the most gifted “idea” 
men in the business. Hmory numbers 
his friends among influential publish- 
ers and editors by the score. 

BH. A. Connelly, Sunday editor of the 
Pittsburg Leader, is a hustler who 
understands the Sunday game from 
Alpha to Omega. I expect to see hin 
one day getting out the Sunday edition 
ot the s.ew York World or Herald. 
His conception of good features is 
great. 

Frank P. MacLennon, of the Topeka 
Journal, is one of the ablest newspaper 
proprietors west of the Mississippi. 

Austin P. Christy has made the Wor- 
cester Telegram the best paying prop- 
erty in Massachusetts outside Boston. 
Christy has metropolitan ideas. 

Frank Carruthers, the assistant busi- 
ness manager of the New York World, 
gave up a salary of ten thousand a 
year with a publishing firm to go on 
the World, where his brilliant work 
has won recognition, 

Randolph Youatt, auditor of the 
Associated Press, is a musician of no 
mean ability. Randolph came from 
the Windy City about a year ago 4 
stranger in a strange land. To-day he 
is one of the most popular men on 
Park Row. 

Clarence Blethen, part owner of the 
Seattle Times, is acknowledged to be 
the most energetic, resourceful jour- 
nalist on the Pacific coast. His front 
page is one of the daily wonders of 
journalism. 

Frank L. Blanchard is making THE 
EDITOR AND PUBLISHER a red hot 
proposition. 

Herbert Trask is making the Phila- 
delphia Sunday North American a real 
success. Trask is recognized as one of 
the brainiest of Sunday editors. 

Herman Bleyer is the leader of M‘I- 
waukee journalism. He maintains his 
prestige by always introducing some- 
thing up-to-date. 

Percy Lindon, the managing editor 


of the Telegraph, is one of the young- 
est and most popular men in the pro- 
fession. 

Willard Holcomb, formerly editor of 
the Washington Post, is now a suc- 
cessful playwright. 

Charles Lloyd, the enterprising pub- 
lisher of the Wall Street Summary, 
has received a flattering offer from the 
New Haven Palladium. It includes an 
interest in that money making prop- 
erty. Lloyd is very popular and we 
should hate to see him desert Gotham 
for the City of Elms. 

At the recent meeting of the North- 
Eastern Press Association of Iowa, X. 
Y. Braads, the publisher of the Daven- 
port Republican, the only English 
morning paper published in Daven- 
port, was highly complimented. The 
Republican, which was _ struggling 
against a serious decline, has won 
great success in his hands. 

Urey Woodson, who is the editor and 
proprietor of the Owensboro Messen- 
ger and Paducah News-Democrat, has 
recently, by his enterprise, greatly in- 
creased the circuation and influence 
of the two dailies, whicn are situated 
in the heart of the great Democratic 
section of Kentucky. He has put into 
Paducah—a town of 20,000 inhabitants 
—a Scott perfecting press, a battery of 
linotypes and a very complete plant. 
He finds that the Leslie halftones fit 
very closely to the Associated Press 
news. 

Annesley Burrowes, who, it will be 
remembered, did special work on the 
Sunday World with Bradford Merrill 
and Nelson Hersh, under Marshall on 
the Herald, and who also was connect- 
ed with the Sun and Evening Journal, 
is making a great success of the Sun- 
day News-Tribune, of Detroit, having 
moulded it to the standard of a met- 
ropolitan Sunday paper. 

H. C. Whitney, business manager ot 
the Deseret Kvening News, expects to 
visit New York during the winter in 
the interests «f his interesting and en- 
terprising paper. He has established 
a permanent office for his Eastern rep- 
resentative, B. F, Cummins, in the 
Times Building. The News has a cir- 
culation among the Mormon population 
ot the West \.noich figures up to 300,- 
000. Among new accessions to his 
staff is Robert J. Jessup, who had been 
connected with the Salt Lake Tribune 
for the past ten vr fifteen years. 

Business Manager James P. McCul- 
lough, of the Patriot, of Harrisburg, 
Pa., has recently enlarged and equip- 
ped the office with new type, presses, 
and other facilities for conducting a 
job printing department. Special at- 
tention will in future be given to book 
and show printing. Large orders have 
already been secured from New York 
publishers. This department is in 
charge of Mr. McCullough. 

Harry St. John, the wide-awake man- 
aging editor of the Vicksburg (Miss.) 
Daily American, has brought his pa- 
per to a signal success. It was estab- 
lished only in April of this year, but 
has rapidly found a place in public 
favor. The proprietor of the American 
is J. T. Senter, the owner of the Col- 
umbus Commercial. Associated with 
Mr. St. John is Chas. ©. Wright, Jr., 
who is city editor of the American, 
and H. M. Brooks, who was formerly 
with the Charleston (Ill.) Plaindealer, 
thus making a brilliant staff. 

Upon looking over our notes we find 
that the above fragmentary para- 
graphs hardly commence to mention 
the hosts of friends we want to say 
nice things about. There is not a news- 
paper office in the country to which 
we are not under obligations, but 
space does not permit us to even up ac- 
counts in this one issue. But other op- 
portunities will present themselves, 
and we pride ourselves on never for- 
getting to acknowledge and appreciate 


a kindness. 
ARTHUR LESLIE. 
President of the Anti-Knock Club! 


Wouldn’t Be Without It. 


C. H. Claudy, of the American In- 
ventor and Illustrated Journal, pub- 
lished in Washington, writes: “THE 
EpiroR AND PUBLISHER arrives 


promptly and is all right. I like it 
very much and would not be without 
Aa 


PUBLICATION NOTES. 

The Saratoga Sun, of which Howard 
C. Hilligas is editor, showed its enter- 
prise on Dec. 3 by issving an exira 
conta‘ning the announcement of the 
embezzlement of Charles B. fitcham 
of $125,000 from the Ballston Virst 
National Bank, soon after the fact was 
discovered. The Saratogan, the Sun's 
rival, did not make its appearance in 
the streets until long afterward. No 
wonder the residents of Sarntoga 
Springs are beginning to appreciate 
the Sun. 





The Waltham (Mass.) Daily Press- 
Tribune is rejoicing these days over 
the installation of a new Cox Duplex 
web perfecting press, by the aid of 
which it is able to greet the public 
with a brighter face and a prettier 
dress. A. Starbuck is the editor. 





Beverages for December contains an 
earnest and forcible editorial denounc- 
ing New York’s present excise law. lt 
shows that while the law has un- 
doubtedly enlarged the revenues of 
the city, it has had the effect of in- 
creasing the number of assignation 
houses; it has encouraged blackmail- 
ing, and has led liquor dealers to make 
use of adulterants more than ever be- 
fore. 





The Harrisburg (Pa.) Star-Indepen- 
dent was 25 years old Dec. 4, and in 
celebration of the occasion presented 
its readers with a fac-simile copy of its 
tirst issue and a comprehensive his- 
tory of tae paper since the date of its 
founding. The picture of Benjamin F. 
Meyers, the present owner, who, by 
the way, is a fine looking man in the 
tesh, was so poorly printed in this 
number that it was difficult for the 
reader to tell whether or not he has 
whiskers. There is a good chance for 
improvement in the engraving depart- 
ment of the paper. 





The Warren (Pa.) Times has grown 
£0 prosperous with increasing years 
that its owners have found it neces- 
sary to enlarge the paper to cight 
pages to accommodate the demands of 
the advertisers. What a happy condi- 
tion! 





The publishers of the Oswego (N. Y.) 
Daily Palladium should use a better 
quality of paper in getting out their 
several editions. A copy of the issue 
of Wednesday, Nov. 27, which lies be- 
fore us, presents a very uninviting 
appearance, because of the poor qual- 
ity of the paper upon which it is 
printed. There is no trouble about 
the news, because it has been care- 
fully edited, but it is impossible to 
make a newspaper attractive unless 
the ink and the paper are of the right 
character. We are sure that the 
managers of the Palladium realize the 
truth of these facts and will, no doubt, 
seek to make the necessary improve- 
ments. 


The Watertown (N. Y.) Daily Times 
on Wednesday, Oct. 30, issued a hand- 
some illustrated supplement printed 
on book paper containing a descrip- 
tion of the St. Regis Paper Company’s 
great enterprise at De Feriet. The 
halftones, letter press and typography 
were excellent. 





The Lowell Daily News, under the 
management of John R. Martin, is 
showing marked progress. Local ad- 
vertisers are using its columns liber- 
ally and the circulation is wending its 
way upward in a most satisfactory 
manner. 





The Mine Workers’ Journal, of Chi- 
cago, is now on a self-sustaining basis, 
for the first time in its history, ac- 
cording to a statement made by S. M. 
Sexton, who assumed editorial charge 
of the paper last May. 





“A Tower of Strength” 


Blatchford Metals 
have been before the 
public nearly a half 
‘century. Merit has 
kept them there 


Stereotype, Electrotype, Linotype & Monotype Metals 


E, W. BLATCHFORD & CO, 
54-70 N, CLINTON St., CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 
CHRONICLE, 
M. H. deYoung, Prop. 


In standing circula- 
tion and influence the 
CHRONICLE leads 
them all. 

It circulates in over 
42,000 homes in the 
city of San Francisco 
alone. 

Daily (sworn), 79,912 
Sunday “ 92,164 
Weekly * 32,211 

Sample copies, rate. 
cards, etc., furnished 
on application. 
Address 

Charles J. Brooks, 

213 Temple Court, 

New York. 


Newspaper 
Bargains, 
FOR SALE. 


Live PROPERTIES 














In Goop LocALITIEs. 


Let me know what you 
Want. 


tions strictly confidential. 


All communica- 


William H. Gutelius, 


Newspaper Broker & 
General Counsel, 
Fidelity Mutual Bldg., 
Broad above Arch Sts. 
Philadelphia, Pa, 
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CHRISTMUS’S COMIN’ ROUND. 

I ain’t no gol-durned little kid, 
A-lookin’ fer a gift; 

Just an old hayseed, back-woodsman, 
With a mortgage fer to lift 

From an old ramshackle dug-out 
Thet ain’t worth its piece of ground; 

But I’m happy as King Eddie, 
Now thet Christmas ’s cumin’ round. 

IL. 

Do you know this Christmus season 
Is the dasiest on earth? 

I may have blamed small possessions, 
And last harvest proved a dearth. 

But now Chris Krinkle’s cumin* 
I'm as happy I'll be bound, 

As a two-year old in pasture 
Now thet Christmus ’s cumin’ round. 

IIL. 

These philosophers and sore-heads, 
What says Christmus is a fake, 

Ought to cur] right up and shrivel 
Jes’ fer the children’s sake. 

Fer, in all a hul blamed lifetime, 
There’s no joy thet kin be found 

Like that sweetest, painful anxiousness 
When Christmus ’s cumin’ round. 

—W. A 


THE TRIBUNE’S EDITOR. 


Whitelaw Reid, a Distinguished Fig- 
ure in New York Newspaper World. 


THE EDITOR AND PUBLISHER takes 
pleasure in presenting to its readers 
on the front page of this issue a fine 
picture of Whitelaw Reid, the editor 
of the New York Tribune. 

Mr. Reid is one of the best known 


journalists in New York, if not in the 


world. Doubtless his career is famil- 
lar to most newspaper men, but a 
word or two about it, at this time, 
will not be amiss. 

Mr. Reid has been engaged in the 
newspaper business during his entire 
business life. Before coming to New 
York, he was engaged upon the Cin- 
ciunati Commercial Gazette, for which 
he went to the front during the re- 
bellion as a war correspondent and 
won his spurs. Mr. Reid’s long con- 
nection with the Tribune is well 
known. When he became editor of 
that paper, upon the death of Horace 
Greeley, he faced a task which would 
have frightened many men with less 
courage than he. He understood that 
the Tribune was known throughout 
the country as Horace Greeley’s pa- 
per, and to remove the impression 
that it would be wrecked because of Mr. 
Greeley’s demise was the task to which 
he devoted his attention. 

Under Mr. Reid’s able administra- 
tion, the Tribune held a majority of 
its old readers, and added to its list 
many new ones. He has conducted 
the paper on conservative lines, and 
it is to-day regarded as one of the 
ablest family newspapers in the whole 
country. It has avoided sensational- 
ism on every occasion. It has en- 
deavored to print the news correctly 
and impartially, and it has succeeded. 
Mr. Reid has filled many positions of 
honor, the most distinguished of which 
was that of United States Minister to 
France. 


Ages of New York Papers. 
The dates of the founding of the 
leading New York daily newspapers 
are as follows: 


Year. Age. 
Commercial Advertiser. . 1797 104 
Evening Post .. .. .. ..1801 100 
Journal of Commerce... ..1827 74 
Courrier des Etats- Unis. .1828 73 
eee so 68 
Staats- Zeitung. . (a: ae ee 67 
Herald... .. i ah, ose 66 
Mail and Express (Ex- 

0 reer 1836 65 
Tribune..... wick ee pC eee, 60 
EE, Oe osoc ee 6) cw die 50 
|! ES | 41 
PRS ee se og 14 





They Appreciate the City Editor. 

The composing room staff of the 
Des Moines (Ia.) Daily Capital, on 
Nov. 23, presented W. T. Buchanan, 
the city editor, handsomely bound 
volumes of the works of Sir Walter 
Scott and Robert Burns, together with 
a box of choice Havana cigars, as .0o- 
kens of their esteem. 


The police of Nashville are looking 
for John Turner, a canvasser em- 
ployed by Boers & Wilds, publishers 
of a weekly paper. Turner disap- 
peared with some money belonging to 
his employers. 








FOR SALE. 


SCOTT- POTT ER ANGLE BAR, NO 12 
Works 4 and 8 pages; sheet 24 inches jong; 
width of sheet, 38% inches; 8 columns to page: 
half-page fold; speed 20, 4 pages, 10,000 5 
pages. Address 8. P., care Editor and Pub- 
lisher. 
SCOTT-~ POTTER ANGLE BAR, NO.  12%.— 
Works 4 and 8 pages; sheet 24 inches long; 
width of sheet, 38% inches; 8 columns to page; 
quarter page told; speed, 20,000 4 ges, 10,000 
i ther. Address SCOTT, care Editor and Pub- 
isher. 





sc OTT- POTTER ‘WEB, NO. “114-2 —COLUMNS 

along cylinder; 4 and 8 pages, 7 columns 13 
or 138% ems pica to page; length of sheet, 23% 
inches; width of sheet, 35% inches; delivery 
with two parallel and 1 right angle fold to 
quarter-page size; speed 10,000 per hour, Ad- 
dress WB, care Editor and Publisher. 


POTTER-SCOTT WEB.—WORKS 4 AND 58 

pages; length of sheet 23% inches, 6 and 7 
columns to page; speed 9,000 per hour; folds to 
halt-page size. Address PRESS, care Editor 
and Publisher. 





GOSS WEB (STANDARD). —w ORKS 4 AND 8 
pages, 7, 8 or 9 columns, 13 ems pica to 
page; cuts pages 2344 inches long; double fold- 
er, folds to quarter-page size; running speed 
18,000 4 pages, and 9,000 8 pages per hour. 
Address GOSS, care Editor and Publisher. 


SCOTT WEB, CLASS UN.—W ORKS 4 AND 8 
pages of either 6 or 7 columns; cuts pages 22 
Lew ged long; quarter-page foid; speed u p to 12,- 
per hour. Address U. N., care Editor and 
P ublisher: 
SCOTT WEB CLASS U.—WORKS 4 AND 8 
pages of 6, 7 or 8 columns to page; cuts pages 
2342 inches ‘long; double folder; speed 24,000 4 
pages, 12,000 8 pages, folds to quarter-page 
oe Address BARNES, care Editor and Pub- 
isher. 





CAMPBELL NEW MODEL WEB.—WORKS 4 
and 8 pages of either 6, 7 or 8 columns; cuts 
pages 23% inches long; half and quarter-page 
fold; speed up to 12,000 per hour. Address 
Ww ANNER, care Editor and Publisher. 





HOE & CO. WEB.—DOUBLE (FOUR PAGES 
wide), double folder, sheet 22 inches long, 6 

columns of 13% ems pica, nonpareil column 

rules, works 4 pages at 48,000, 6 and 

24,000, 12 and 16 pages at 12 000, folds to half- 

page size. Address HOE, care Editor and Pub- 
isher. 


CLAUSE WEB.—WORKS 4 AND 8 PAGES, 7 

and 8 columns to page; cuts pages 23% inches 
long; folds to half-page size; speed 9,000 per 
a. Address CLAUSE, care Editor and Pub- 
isher. 





BU LLOCK WE B.—W ORKS 4 AND | 8 PAGES, 
6, 7 and 8 columns to page uts pages 234 
a long; half -page fold delivery. speed 9,- 
” per hour. Address BULLOCK, care Editor 
a Publisher. 


HOE & | co. WE! B. B.—WO! ORKS 4 AND 8 PAGES, 

8 columns to page; pages 23 inches long; 
width of sheet 36% inches; folds quarter-page 
Pabit Spal AMERICAN, care Editor and 
Publisher 


IF YOU NEED ANYTHING IN THE LINE 
of second-hand printing material address 
SBO OND- HAND, care Editor and Publisher, 


FOR SALE TO. HIGHEST BIDDER. —ON 
January 15, 1902, I will sell to highest bidder 
an Empire typesetting machine in good con- 
a write for particulars. Address ATTOR- 
NEY, care Editor and Publisher, 
BARGAINS. .—ONE 7 BY ii CHANDLER & 
Price Gordon, good shape, nearly new; one 
7 column Army press, does splendid "werk, *com- 
plete with chases; body type almost new; rea- 
son for selling, consolidation of two plants. 
Address RECORD, care Editor and Publisher. 


ANYTHING YOU WANT IN SECONDHAND 
er machinery; cash or time. Address 
NATION, care Editor and Publisher. 


FOR SALE CHEAP.—ONE 30 INCH LEVER 

paper cutter, one Backus water motor, one 
power circular saw and trimmer for stereotype 
plates, two proof presses, several stones and 
stand; also quarter and eighth medium Liberty 
presses, with fountain, treadle and steam fix- 
tures. Address NEW JERSEY, care Editor 
and Publisher. 


A SCOTT BALANCED STEREOTYPE MOLD 
for casting curved stereotype plates: in perfect 
order; reasons for selling, going out of busi- 
ae _ Address MOLD, care of Editor and Pub- 
isher. 

















HELP WANTED. | 


| ALL ROUND COUNTRY PRINTER “CAN 
nd a permanent situation if he is a tasty 
jobber and has ideas of his own; must know 
ow to estimate, cut stock and do any and 
everything in office. Address PRINTER, care 
Editor and Publisher. 





WANTED.—ALL ROUND PRINTER; MUST 
be sober and reliable; will pay $5 a week 

and board; permanent position to right party. 

Address SOBDR, care itor and Publisher. 





SITUATIONS WANTED. 


WOMAN COMPOSITOR | A AND LOCAL 

writer wants a position at living wages; 8 till 
5; desirous of further develo — in the "work; 
2b years’ Bete may Ad N. Y., care 
Editor and Publisher. 


SIMPLEX OPERATOR OR JOB MAN 

wishes a change; married, sober, industrious, 
union: will =< one year contract; experience 
10 years as man. Address PENNA., care 
Eaitor and ublisher, Ae 


AT LIBPRTY, JAN. 1ST.; A GERMAN AND 

English writer; formerly "editor and manager 
of a leading Western farm and stock er; 
thorough printer. Address IOWA, care itor 
and Publisher. 


ARTISTIC AD. MAIN AND JOB PRINTER. 
with practical knowledge of shorthand, wants 
a. Address MICHIGAN, care Editor and 

isher. 


MISCE LL ANEOUS WANTS. 


PRESS TO PR 7 COLUMN QUARTO. 
Box 273, care Hdltor and Publisher. 

TO PURCHASE—A SIMPLEX, SECOND- 
hand; when writing give full particulars. 
Address DAILY, care Editor and Publisher. 


WEEKLY NEW YORK LETTER. 


A thoroughly Competent Correspondent, 
would like to furnish a number of Sunday, 
or Weekly Newspapers, throughout’ the 
Country, with a breezy, forcible, and withal 
conservative weekly letter. Would also at- 
tend to special matters in New York for con- 
stituents. Terms reasonable. References 
unexceptional. Address, 


‘*Weekly Letter,” care Editor and Publisher. 



































BUSIN ESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


Editor-Publisher r eeoking Magazine Property 
can for $6,000 secure splendid foundation for 
building big business. Clean, dignified good 
circulation and advertising. Write immedi- 
ately. Emerson P. Harris, 253 Broadway, N.Y. 











PERIODICALS. 





Your Last Quarter? 





Are you willing to venture a quarter for 
two copies of a magazine of book lore provi- 
ded you can get your quarter back in case of 
dissatisfaction? These two numbers contain 
above 200 very large royal quarto pages of 
generally unknown facts about the world’s 
literature and literary people, very delightful 
to read and unobtainable otherwise. No other 
magazine published at all like THE BOOK- 
LOVER. It costs us nearly 20 cts. to produce, 
therefore No Free Copies To Anyone, but the 
offer of “‘your money back” is genuine. 


Address 
THE BOOK-LOVER, 


55 West 24th Street, New York. 








H™ DQUARTERS FOR 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 


For all Machines. 
arbon, Manifold and full line of TYPE- 
WRITER 2 LINEN Papers, warranted to give 
absolute satisfaction. Please send for sam- 
a, prices and circulars of Keatinge’s Clean- 
ng Brush. 


THE S. T. SMITH CO. 
10 Park Place, New York. 





THE BEST PLACE 


To get carbon paper of any kind. 
Flimsies (well known Star Brand) 
carried in stock. 

Send for samples and prices. 


Albert J. Bond, 
46 Cortlandt St., New York City. 








BUY TUBBS 
WOOD TYPE. 


With over Forty Years experience 
in making Wood Type, we can sell 
you Wood Type of the very best qual- 
ity and at a large discount from 
prices. Send for our Catalogue. 


TUBBS @ CO., 
South Windham, Conn. 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY, 


Is the most active industrial field in the State 
of New Jersey or the entire east. it» im- 
portance as an ad versising field has devel ped 
in the last ten years more than any other 
community in the country. 


150,000 People in the Field. 





There is one medium that covers 
this whole community like a blank- 
et. It is practically the whole thing 
when it comes to advertising. It 
has just been compelled to put in 
a three-deck and colored supple- 
ment Goss Straightline Press to 
meet the incessant demand on its 
columns. It has a sworn circulation 
of between 11,000 and 12,000, and is 
the only evening paper in a field fifty 
miles in diameter. All this and more 
is true of the 


TRENTON TIMES. 


DIEBOLD 
SAFE @ LOCK CO. 








H. W. BEADLE, 


AGENT, 
30 READE ST,, N. Y. 








Established 1853. 


THE LOVEJOY CO., 
ELECTROTYPERS 


and manufacturers of Electrotype Machinery 
444-446 Pearl Street, New York 








ONLY 
$1,000 


Needed by apractical weekly newspaper 
and Job man to step into an established bus- 
iness. Balance on easy terms. Death causes 
the Opening. Write quick. 


Cc. F. DAVID, 
ABINGTON, MASS. 
Broker in Newspaper Properties. 


OTHER GOOD PROPERTIES. 


ONLY 
#1,000 








ILLUSTRATE YOUR 


It will cost you LITTLE todo 
itand NOTHINGtolearn how 


used by hundreds of 

offic-s, large and small. Simple, Cheap, Quick, Infallible. 

Outfits $10.00 up, making cuts in one or more colors, line or 
O OUTFIT 


E absolutely guarantee results. Process 


litho effects. Every 0’ ice needs a ST 


the Latest, Cheapest, Best. Catalogue, procfs and particuiars free 


THE CHALK PLATE CO., 110 N. 4th St., St. Louis 
CRANE BE RO RNR A ARTE ME 


PAPER 


Ours are 
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WAS IT TELEPATHY? 


HOW AN INGENIOUS REPORTER 


INTERVIEWED ABRAM HEWITT 
AT SEA. 








Wrote a Long Article Purporting to Be 
the Result of a Conversation with 
the Congressman and Had it Printed 
in the Christmas Edition—Then Dis- 
covered that the Distinguished Citi- 
zen Was on His Way to Europe— 
Cincinnati Enquirer Had Fun with 
the Author of the Article. 

The editors were making arvrange- 
ments to have the Christmas number 
of a leading New York daily excel 
everything in the past, and every 
member of the staff was given a spe- 
cial assignment. It fell to the lot of 
the writer to get a “tough” one. lL 
was told to see a number of the lead- 
ing business men, Congressmen and 
Senators on a subject that was of a 
national importance, and therefore of 
widespread interest. 

I felt that I could handle it all right 
if I could only get at the men in time, 
for many of them would soon leave 
town for the purpose of spending 
Christmas elsewhere. 

I captured a number of them, but 
when their ideas were reduced to writ- 
ing the article, which was scheduled 
for at least three columns, was a col- 
umn short. There was no time to be 
lost. Diving deep into the jungle of 
memory, I recalled that I had on more 
than one occasion discussed the matter 
with Congressman Abraham 8S. Hew- 
itt, and knew his views. SolIsat down 
and wrote out an interview with the 
distinguished Congressman sufficient- 
ly long to fill the space required. I 
did not know where Mr. Hewitt was 
at the time and was supposed to inter- 
view him on his way to Europe. 

HIS ARTICLE MADE A STIR. 

When the Caristmas number appear- 
ed, the three-column article was the 
talk of the town, and as my name was 
attached to it I received hearty con- 
gratulations from my friends from the 
City Hall to the sronx; but woe soon 
followed. 

The leading out-oi-town newspapers 
almost to a unit copied the article, giv- 
ing due credit. There was one, how- 
ever, the Cincinnati Enquirer, that put 
the fly in my ointment and printed the 
article in full in its reading columns 
and then fairly electrocuted me in 4 
double-leaded editorial. It highly com- 
plimented the owner of the newspaper 
on which I worked for having achieved 
the most wonderful undertaking of 
this or any other age—that of estab- 
lishing direct communication with 
transatlantic liners while in mid-ocean. 

The editor had calculated the dis- 
tance the steamer had traveued in so 
many days and gave presumably the 
exact longitude and latitude in which 
the ocean liner must have been when 
the interview was had. 

Everybody in my office from the 
managing editor down to the fellow 
who cleaned out the cuspidors, had a 
good laugh at my expense and I was 
greeted as “Good morning, Congress- 
man,” or “How do you do, Mr. Hew- 
itt?” 

HEWITT IN A BAD TEMPER. 

When Congressman Hewitt returned 


from Europe I lost no time in calling 
at his office in Burling Slip. Mr. Hew- 
itt was very busy, and he was, worst 
of all, in a bad temper. Now, any one 
who knows the Congressman needn’t 
be told that it was a veritable case of 
“bearding the lion in his den” to inter- 
view him under such circumstances, 
but I boldly attacked him. 

“Congressman,” I said, showing him 
a copy of the paper, “here is an article 
that has been copied all over the coun- 
try. Your name appears in it, and one 
of the leading papers charges that you 
were in mid-ocean when interviewed.” 

“Oh, I’m too busy now,” came the 
snappish reply; “what difference does 
it make .o me——” 

“Let me read it to you, Mr. Hewitt, 
it won vc take long,” I pleaded. 

“My business is of much more im- 
portance. However, you may x0 
ahead.” 

I read the whole article through, 
drew a long breath and waited for the 
verdict. 

INTERVIEW WAS ALL RIGHT. 

“There’s nothing the matter with 
that,’”’ Mr. Hewitt remarked. 

I felt like hugging him for fathering 
that interview so readily. With Mr. 
Hewitt’s indorsement of the interview 
in my pocket, I hurried back to the of- 
fice, expanded the original article to 
2% columns and it was published in 
the paper the next morning. 

When the Cincinnati Enquirer got the 
second story the editor congratulated 
me on my tenacity of purpose. He in- 
formed me that I was losing time in 
New York, and ought to go West. 
where my talents would have a chance 
to shine. A circumscribed metropoli- 
tan city built on the lonely island of 
Manhattan was no place for such a 
far-seeing young man who had so thor- 
oughly mastered telepathy as to be 
able to commune with the dwellers of 
the antipodes. 

I think I laughed last in this case as 
I was paid double space rates on the 
five and a half columns of Hewitt in- 
terviews, and was promoted, and I 
still retain Congressman Hewitt’s 
friendship. 

WILLIAM COWAN. 


WILL ISSUE PREFERRED STOCK. 





American Type Founders Company to 
Capitalize Surplus Earnings. 
(By Telegraph.) 

Boston, Dec. 19.—The directors of 
the American Type Founders Com- 
pany have issued to stockholders a 
circular explaining a plan for the issu- 
ance of $2,000,000 7% cumulative pre- 
ferred stock. The company at present 
has no preferred stock, the capital be- 
ing $4,000,000 stock, in shares of $100 
each. Stockholders may subscribe, in 
proportion fo their holdings, for $1,- 
000,000 of the stock, the remaining $1,- 
000,000 to be issued in the form of a 
scrip dividend. The subscription stock 
may be paid for by $24 in scrip and 
$76 in cash for each share. 

The purpose in issuing the new 
stock is to capitalize large surplus 
earnings which in the past five years 
have amounted to a total of $1,078,- 
247. The new stock will be used to 
reduce the floating debt. A meeting 
of the stockholders is called for Jan. 
10, 1902, to take action upon this 
proposition. 


THE MORNING TELEGRAPH 


It is generally conceded by those who 
love sports that the Morning Telegraph 
prints more and abler accounts of turf, 
arena and track events than any other 
newspaper in New York. Its writers are 
selected for their special fitness for this 


kind of work and have no superiors. 


AS AN ADVERTISING MEDIUM 


The people who read the Telegraph have 


money to spend. They include the 


breeders and racers of horses, the patrons 
of the turf and the arena, the actors, 
the 


lovers of all kinds of out-door and in-door 


solid men of business, who are 


amusements. There is no way ot reaching 
these 
columns of the Telegraph, a fact that is 


more effectively than through the 


duly appreciated by some of the largest 


advertisers. 
Do NOT FORGET 


That our ratesare low and that, there- 
fore, you cannot afford to omit the Tele- 
advertising 


graph in 
schedule for the coming year. 


arranging your 


For particulars address 


MORNING TELEGRAPH, 


116 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


A Good Job Business 


well established in a central-westsrn city of 170,000, will 
be sold at a bargain. First-class stock of type and ma- 
terials all on point and labor-saving system. Will invoice 
close to $4,000. Good reason for selling. Send for list 
of stock and machinery, terms and price to 


HUNTER BRADFORD, 
82 Fulton St., NEW Y¥ORK CITY. 
% F. Wesel Mfg. Co. 














Size 1144x15-16. 


“N® 12345 


(Facsimile impression.) 


order. 


Entirely Automatic. Absol 
buil 


Lowest prices. 


Always in Stock, 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENTS, NO DELAYS AT 
American Med FoundersCo. & Branches, Barn- 


hart Bros. Spindler & Branches, Golding 
& Co. & Branches. Representative dealers 
every where. 


MODEL NO, 27 HAS NO EQUAL, 


Itis the only absolutely reliable type-high numbering ma- 
chine made. 


$14, less 10 per cent in10 days $ 1 2.60 net. 


utely Accurate. Steel Figures 


to wear. 


Special Numbering Machines of every description made to 
Write us your requirements. 


The Recognized Standard of the World. 


BECAUSE itis the only type-high numbering machine perfect in design, construc- 
tion and finish. 

BECAUSE itis the only machine that can be easily taken apart (for cleaning pur- 
poses) and put together in a second. 

BECAUSE it only possesses a forged steel plunger geared direct to the pawl-swing 
—without pins or screws. 

BECAUSE it is furnished with steel side plates instantly removable—indispensable 
when surrounded with type (no screws). : 

BECAUSE the case is of the finest brass, nickel finish. 
composition. 

BECAUSE printers every where—who have made a study of numbering machines— 
agree ; 


.. IT HAS NO EQUAL... 


MACHINES SENT ON TRIAL. - 


No cheap, experimental 





THE BATES MACHINE COMPANY, 





GENERAL OFFICES: 346 Broadway, N. Y., U. 8. A. 
Factory: 706-710 Jamaica Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y., U.S. A. 
Branches; Manchester; Paris; London, Machinery Trust, Ldt, 
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SANG SWEAR WORDS. 


WHAT A HALF BOTTLE OF GIN 
DID AT A CONCERT. 








It Converted a Newspaper Man into a 
Musical Artist and Helped Him Win 
the Honors of the Occasion—An In- 
cident in the Career of Arthur Kop- 
pell. 

A good story is being told at the 
New York Press Club concerning Ar- 
thur C. Koppell, the energetic and 
hustling manager of the Harlem Re- 
porter, which is worth repeating. 

Two years ago Koppell was travel- 
ling in South America from La Guayra 
to Barcelona, and had reached the lat- 
ter point when he made the acquain- 
tance of a celebrated Brazilian pianist, 
More de Sale, who was stopping at the 
same hotel in which he resided. 

The dead walls of the city were 
alive with posters announcing that a 
concert would be given by de Sale the 
following night, at which a celebrated 
tenor of Caracas would appear. The 
latter had been expected to arrive in 
time for the concert, but he failed to 
put in an appearance. 

Koppell was humming to himself in 
his room, when de Sale rushed in, 
threw his arms around his neck and 
kissing him, exclaimed: 

THE PIANIST’S LAST RESORT. 

“You must sing at my concert, for 
my tenor has disappointed me. You 
will save my life!’ 

“Why, I never sang in public!” ex- 
claimed Koppell. “I know a few songs 
and can play a little, but I am sure I 
would be scared to death if I attempt- 
ed to appear on the stage before an au- 
dience.” 

“But you must,” replied de Sale. 
“The house has been sold out in ad- 
vance, the most distinguished people 
of the city will be present, and I will 
be ruined unless you come to my res- 
cue.” 

Koppell, who is ever ready to help 
anyone out of trouble, reluctantly 
agreed to appear at the concert. Then 
it suddenly dawned upon him that he 
had no dress suit with him. “I will 
fix you out all right,” said de Sale, 
“never you mind.” 

HIS COMPOSITE DRESS SUIT. 

The night of the concert came. The 
house was crowded. De Sale had man- 
aged to secure a composite dress suit 
from various friends—a coat from one, 
a vest from another, and trousers from 
a third. Koppell, who had been intro- 
duced as “the great American bary- 
tone,” whose nerve had been failing 
him, braced up on a half bottle of rum 
just before the performance began, and 
when the time arrived for him to ap- 
pear on the stage he felt equal to fac- 
ing an audience three times.larger than 
had gathered. 

He sat down at the piano and played 
a number of the songs familiar to 
Broadway. The audience was wild 
with delight. No one present under- 
stood a word that he sang, but that 
made no difference. 

When at length the audience permit- 
ted him to retire and he went behind 
the scenes, he found the pianist in a 
furious condition. It seems that de 
Sale was angry because Koppell had 
made a greater hit than himself and 
was venting his anger on the stage 
hands. 

KOPPELL DODGED THE BOUQUETS. 

The second part of the programme 
proceeded and Koppell again appeared. 
It was something new for the audi- 
ence to see a performer sing and play 
his own accompaniments and it more 
than pleased them. Koppell sang more 
pieces of a popular kind and scored an- 
other success. The fumes of the rum 
began to show their effect by this time 
and when he responded to the last en- 
core he repeated one of the songs he 
had already sung, but substituted 
swear words in place of the words to 
which the song was written. 

Koppell afterward, in telling of the 
incident, said that he had never sworn 
so much in his life at one time, as he 





did during the rendering of that song. 
Fortunately, his hearers were not 
aware of the character of the words, 
but, supposing that they were orthodox 
English words, they applauded him to 
the echo and he retired amid a shower 
of bouquets which came very near ren- 
dering him “horse du combat.” The 
bouquets, it should be explained, in 
South American countries are made of 
sticks of wood weighing about five 
pounds, around which moss is wound, 
in which are thrust the flowers com- 
posing the bouquet. One can readily 
understand the rapidity with which 
Koppell made his exit when he heard 
these billets of wood falling behind 
him on the stage. 


NEWSPAPER WORLD IN ITSELF. 





Park Row Building the Home of 
Twenty-five Periodicals. 

THE EDITOR AND PUBLISHER office is 
located in the Park Row, the tallest 
office building in the world. Its height 
is 380 feet from the sidewalk to the 
bottom of the flagstaffs on the towers, 
or thirty stories. It contains 8,000 
tons of steel, 8,000,000 brick, 2,080 ex- 
terior windows and 1,770 doors. 

The Park Row Building is not only 
the greatest office building in the world, 
but it houses more newspapers and 
periodicals than any other in the city. 
Here is the list: 

Army and Navy Register, Automo- 
bile Topics, Bakers’ Review, Butchers’ 
Advocate, Chemist and Druggist, THE 
EDITOR AND PUBLISHER, Electrical Re- 
view, Engineering Review, Fourth Es- 
tate, Heating and Ventilation, Iron- 
monger, Money, News Letter, Nickell 
Magazine, Austro-Hungarian Gazette 
Omaha Bee, Paper Box Maker, Patent 
Record, Paper Mill, Power and Light- 
ing Economist, Press Biographist, 
Sanitary Plumbing, Successful Amer- 
ican, Tariff Magazine and Detroit 
Trade. 

In addition to the above, four pub- 
lishing concerns have offices in the 
building. They are the Lakeside Pub- 
lishing Company, the Le Roy Publish- 
ing Company, the Howard Publishing 
Company and the Progress Publishing 
Company. 

A building in which so many period- 
icals and publishers are located natur- 
ally attracts the advertising agents. 
Here may be found the Haulinbeek 
Advertising Agency, the Lawyers’ Ad- 
vertising Company, the Trade Journal 
Advertising Company, the Illustrated 
Advertising Company and the Jacob 
Vogel Advertising Agency. 

Papers using illustrations are not 
obliged to go out of the building to 
get them, as they may be obtained 
from the Moko Engraving Company, 
the Photo-Process Plate Company and 
the Syndicate Cut Company. 

Telegraphic news :-may be obtained 
from the Publishers’ Press Association 
and general articles from the Na- 
tional Press Syndicate. 

Altogether the Park Row Building, 
a cut of which may be found else- 
where in this issue, is a hive of news- 
paper industry. 


May Irwin Coming to Town. 

May Irwin begins her regular en- 
gagement at the Bijou Monday night 
in her latest success, “The Widow 
Jones.” 

It deals with the adventures of a 
dashing young woman who has come 
to a Maine summer resort to escape 
the unwelcome attentions of her ad- 
mirers. On her arrival there she learns 
that a man named Jones had been 
drowned there some time before and 
she decides to assume his name and 
pass herself off as his widow. She 
is succeeding capitally when suddenly 
Jones appears on the scene, it having 
developed that he is not dead after all, 


The Philadelphia Democratic Pub- 
lishing Company has recently transfer- 
red to Joseph Morwitz the property at 
612-614 Chestnut street, that city, for 
a nominal sum, subject to a mortgage 
of $400,000. 





Headquaters for ” 


NEWSPAPER 
PROPERTIES 


If you want to purchase a newspaper publishing business 


you should have the widest range of choice. 


my office. 


you consult your own interest. 
here are a few: 


$7,500 


Weekly Republican paper in small Eastern | 


city, growing rapidly; omperuens railroad, 
manufacturing and distributing center for a 
prosperous surrounding population of over 
135, . 


districts strongly Republican. 
been established more than sixty 


tors, folder, cutter, Simplex typesetting ma- 
chine and a large supply of point and w 


requirements of a 
weekly are nearly J a year. This is an 
opportunity to take an erreaty wen week- 
ly and with it establish a 


@ pay- 
assuming obligations 
which would make the total investment less 
than $12,000. 


$10,000 or $20,000 


cash secures a fourth or half interest, with 
editorial or business management, in valuable 
publishing business, inclu ing daily, weekly 
and several monthlies having large circulation. 
Only morning daily in the city. Business well 
established on solid basis. All its allied pub- 
lications are money makers. Brilliant future 
prospects. 


$1,600 


Pacific coast, delightful climate, industrial 
centre, growing town on line of travel, pro- 
lific farming country, grain and fruits abun- 
dant, shipments of lumber and produce in- 
creasing, millions of dollars for industrial de- 
velopment. 


ment of $7,500 








new plant, good | 


eekly paper, 
business, large profits, brighter ye ary One | 
, About $5,000 
| Rety Mountain weekly newspaper and job 
n an $5,000. 


year’s profit more than pays $2, or it; $1,- 
ear. 


600 down, $400 in a y 
$1,500 


Republican weekly in a large ey can be pur- | 


chased outright for less than 


You can find it at 


I am in communication with owners of hundreds of 
good properties at widely varying prices. 


If you consult me: 
Among many desirable papers: 


| $50,000 


Leading daily newspaper, with Sunday and 
weekly editions, in commercial city af over 30U,- 
000 population and outside tributary territory of 
more than 1,500,000, City and State growing 
rapidly in commercial importance and indus- 
trial developments. Natural resources practi- 
cally unlimited, demanding additional manu- 
facturing and shipping facilities. The paper is 
Progressive, conducted on sound business prin- 
ciples and highly prosperous. It has regular 
telegraph service and special dispatches. The 
plant is equa] to all requirements and emer- 
gencies, having elaborate machinery, with color 
printing attachment, linotype machines, entire 
new dress of type and attachments, with double 
motive power to prevent delay by possible ac- 
cident; also complete photo engraving establish- 
ment. Circulation more than doubled within a 
year. Advertising patronage increasing with it. 
The net profits are very 1 e. e@ owner de- 
sires rest and travel, and will sell to desirable 
purchaser for $100,000, half cash; balance 
within three years. 
$1,000 

Independent weekly in city near New York; 
good standing and fine field. Plant includes 
Taylor cylinder and Favorite job presses, gas 
engine, imposing stones, chases, paper cutter, 
type cases, galleys, mailer and large supply of 
point type. a oe $2,000, Ne % - 9 = 
ness and politica ronage in sight. rice 
$3,000; cash down $1,000. ” 
$7,000 


Family and official weekly paper, large circu- 
lation, high standing, in Southern section New 
lant, aang elaborate job eguipment. 
arge profits, nereasing business. Cheap at 
000. Tr, owner would sell interest to 
competent and congenial partner, 


rinting establishment at less 
‘aper weekly, with la 


circulation; fine job 
printing a specialty. 


8 is superior property. 


terms, with cash payment of $1,500. City and | $10,000 


surroundings desirable for business and resi- 


dence. Plant and prospects of newspaper offer | 


great inducements to a purchaser, 


About $10,000 

Valuable Republican daily in New York State. 
Control may be secured by one or two com- 
etent men having about $10,000 cash. This 
s a remarkably good business opportunity. 


$7,500 


Daily and weekly Republican paper for $7,500. 
Excellent plant and good business. Net 
profit last year Would sell half inter- 


Important Eastern weekly; good advertising 


|; medium. Business gradually increasing, net 


est to competent editor. Rare chance for young , 


d ; 
man with political aspirations. 


$6,250 


Only evening paper in beautiful pod penmres- | 


sive Southern city, important railroad, manu 
facturing and commercial center. surrounded 
by extensive agricultural ere e city 
has several high grade educational institutions. 
The paper is on a sound business basis. 
has cylinder and job presses, electric power, 
Mergenthaler typesetter and elaborate outfit 
for all kinds of plain and ornamental printing. 
The business is more than the present owrer 
ean attend to. it year’s profits were = 

. An active partner could buy half interest 
for $6,250. Or owner would receive this sum 
as half interest on whole property. 
ance on easy terms, 


profits in proportion. Price $10,000. 

$7,500 

Ohio daily and weekly Republican paper, mak- 
$10,000 a year, A offered at 30,000, 

one-fourth cash. nditions for improvement 

. Under efficient business manage- 

ment earnings could be increased 50 per cent. 


$1,000 


will purchase old line Democratic weekly in 
Southwestern community. of wealth and in- 
Possession can be had on first pay- 
ment very small sum. 


An independent Democratic daily and week- 
ly in a flourishing city of the Northwest, a 
railroad and manufacturing center surrounded 
by a rich and extensive farming country. Lo- 
cation and business opportunities are both very 
desirable. The paper is a permanent institu- 
tion of the city, has no serious competition in 


rival. It has f 
ple mechanical f 


000, half cash, balance in 


000. Cc 5 
- | small aaa payments to be ma@e out of the 


earnin, 


I have many others in different sections of the country, rang- 
ing in value from one thousand to several hundred thousand dol- 


lars. 


WRITE AND STATE YOUR WANTS. 


C. M. Palmer, 


NEWSPAPER BROKER, 


253 Broadway, N. 
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WESEL’S NEW CHICAGO BRANCH 


A Complete Stock of This Popular 
House to Be Established at Once. 
The F. Wesel Manufacturing Com- 

pany, of New York, announces that 
early in December it will open a Chi- 
cago salesroom at 310 Dearborn street, 
where a complete stock of the Wesel 
manufactures will be on sale. 

It will be in charge of George W. 
Cross and Bertel O. Henning, two 
young men who have been promoted 
from the New York house, and who 
have a thorough knowledge of the busi- 
ness, and who will, we feel sure, 
worthily sustain the high reputation 
of the house they represent. 

This business was established by 
Ferdinand Wesel in 1880 in a very 
small loft on Elm street, New York, 
for the manufacture of brass rules, 
stereotype blocks and wrought-iron 
chases. ad Dida 





GEORGE W. CROSS, 


In 1881 a move was made to 178 
William street, and in 1883 to 18 
Spruce street, which was burned out 
in 1885, after which the business was 
carried on at 11 Spruce street, where 
the manufacture of electrotyping, 
stereotyping and photo-engraving ma- 
chinery was commenced. Each move 
was made necessary by increasing 
business. In 1892 Mr. Wesel purchased 
the old armory of the 23d Regiment, 
corner of Cranberry and Henry streets, 
Brooklyn, quite near the entrance of 





B. 0. HENNING, 
Brooklyn Bridge, and established a N. J., 


large and model factory. 


had formerly sufficed for both sales- 


In 1896 the 
premises at 11 Spruce street, which 








DINNER TO LOUIS WILEY. 


Nearly a Hundred Press Club Mem- 
bers Were Present. 

The members of the New York Press 
Club who admire the kindly and sterl- 
ing qualities of Louis Wiley on Thurs- 
day, December 12, gave a dinner in his 
honor at the Press Club on the oc- 
casion of his retirement from the 
treasurership of that organization. 
Nearly a hundred members and guests 
sat down to the dinner. 

During the evening an excellent 
vaudeville entertainment was fur- 
nished by artists selected by Colonel 
A. B. De Frece. When the coffee had 
been reached and cigars lighted, Wil- 
liam Cullen Bryant, the president of 
the club, in a well-worded speech intro- 
duced Mr. Wiley, who, in the course 
of his witty remarks, said: 

“I thank you for this manifestation 
of your appreciation of my retirement. 
I am not unmindful of the satisfaction 
you exhibit at the transfer of the treas- 
urer’s office to other and more capable 
hands. This is a period of sweeping 
reform, and with Mr. -Croker I ac- 
knowledge that the people wanted 1 
change. The press seems. united 

against us. Like the leader of Tam- 
many, I bow to the will of the people, 
but like him I have serious misgiv- 
ings as to the result. The arduous Ja- 
bors of the last campaign were too 
much for a man of my age, and tne 
free air of England is necessary to 
the restoration of my health. Resi- 
dence in that country seems salutary 
to those who are superseded by Mr. 
Platt. 

“It was a notable display of fore- 
sight on the part of the committee 
having this dinner in charge that the 
date was arranged to afford time for a 
thorough examination of the treos- 
urer’s books. A public dinner to a 
defaulting treasurer is an incongrut'v 
that even the New York Press Club, 
with its long record of blunders, has 
not yet committed. To go out of office 
a poor man is, I believe, the hignest 
exhibition of civic virtue. I acknowl- 
edge this virtue. 

“To be serious for a moment, 
Mr. President, I shall always 
hold in high regard and grate- 
ful remembrance the present to- 
ken of your friendship. This compili- 
ment will always form one of the 
pleasantest recollections of my boy: 
hood, and when I grow to man's és- 
tate, I shall relate the incident to my 
children, and when my hair is gray to 
my children’s children. I shall tell 
them of the dinner given in the Press 
Club to-night, and of my feelings of 
pride at being the guest of honor.” 

Following Mr. Wiley speeches were 
made by John A. Hennessey, Joseph 
Johnson, Jr., Charles Smith, John 
Vrooman and others. 


CLUB AND ASSOCIATION NEWS. 


The newspaper men of Trenton, 
have organized a press club. 





The annual meeting of the Press As- 
sociation of the Province of Quebec 


room and factory, were found to be too held in Montreal recently, re-elected 
small for salesrooms, and the present J. H. Porteous, of the Witness, presi- 
salesrooms at 82-84 Fulton street were dent; Henry Harvey, of the Journal, 
leased, with fifteen thousand feet of first vice-president; J. 8S. Brierly, sec- 


floor space. 
opposite the armory factory was ac- 
quired, making in all fifty-five thou- 
sand square feet now devoted to manu- 


In 1899 another factory ond vice-president, and James Harper, 


secretary and treasurer. 





Mayor Stoy, of Atlantic City, N. J., 


facturing purposes. Additional adjoin- has invited the active members of the 


ing property has just been purchased, 


press club at that place to be his 


and a further addition to factory will guests on Wednesday, January 15. The 


be made immediately. 


Mayor will take them to Lakewood on 


Since June, 1899, Henry L. Bullen his special car, where they will be en- 


has been manager of the sales depart 


ment, and Emil Stephany is the secre- 


tary and treasurer. 


During 1901 the business of this com- 


- tertained in royal fashion. 





The newspaper men of Boston re- 
cently enjoyed a jungle dinner in the 


pany has been double that done in Bostock arena, surrounded by wild 


1899. The new addition is made to beasts. 
accommodate the increase of business. 


Three young lions walked 
among the guests while the dinner was 


The Wesel Company has recently in progress, but resented any attempt 
installed a complete photo-engraving at handling. 


plant for the Minneapolis Times. They 
also have sold a photo-engraving and 





The Kansas State Press Association 


electrotyping outfit to the Smith- will hold its winter meeting at Abil- 


Brooks Printing Company of Denver. 





ene, February 3 and 4 








A 
Phenomenal 
Growth. 


The New York Times, 
in the year 1901, will 
have a record exceed- 
ing five million lines of 
paid advertising. This 
is more than double 
the business which The 
New York Times had 
five years ago. Char- 
acter and price of this 
advertising considered, 
it is the most remark- 
able growth ever 
known. in American 
journalism. No flam- 
boyant methods were 
employed. The gain 
was based on real 


merit. The circulation 
record is even more 
satisfactory. The New 


York Times gives the 
best service for the 
least money. 
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PRACTICAL HINTS. 


SOME SUGGESTIONS THAT WILL 
PUT MONEY IN YOUR POCKET. 





Publishers Who Use Cheap Paper and 
Cheap Ink Make a Cheap Impression 
on the Public—Good Material Costs 
But Little More, Goes Further and 
Produces Better Results—Import- 
ance of Little Things in Turning 
Out Good Work. 

If publishers who are printing news- 
papers that are not up to the standard 
in typographical appearance only 
knew how little extra expense and 
trouble it was to print a handsome 
sheet, a great improvement in the 
papers of the country would soon be 
noted. One-half of the publications of 
the United States are not what they 
should be. They are so poorly printed 
and their “get-up” absolutely so bad 
that in this enlightened age they are 
a disgrace to journalism. 

Oftentimes the difference in cost be- 
tween a well arranged and neatly 
printed newspaper and the same paper 
as now published is so insignificant 
as to be really surprising. If the pro- 
prietor realized how small the amount 
was, he would not hesitate a moment 
in making the improvement. In this 
eonnection ™ am not advocating the 
changing of machinery or the purchase 
of new material. I simply refer to the 
use of the means already at hand in 
getting out the paper. 

WHY PAPERS ARE UNATTRACTIVE. 

The principal reason why many 
newspapers look so wretched is be- 
cause they are printed on too cheap, 
or, rather, too poor quality of paper, 
with bad or improper ink and with 
worn out or dirty rollers. These three 
things will ruin the appearance of any 
sheet. A trifle better grade of paper 
stock and ink, and good, clean rollers 
will make a wonderful change, and 
the actual expense, if the publisher 
knows his business, need be increased 
but a trifle, if at all. 

The lowest priced paper is frequently 
the most expensive in the end. When 
the stock is too light or rotten, there 
is daily much time lost when every 
moment is precious. A mail train lost 
because of trouble in the press-room 
through the web breaking or sheets 
becoming wound around the rollers, or 
missed in the feeding, will cause a loss 
five times as great as the extra cost 
of better stock. It makes no differ- 
ence whether the office is a large one 
equipped with perfecting presses or 
the small country weekly with the old 
flatbed drum cylinder. The principle 
is the same. On the ordinary small 
city daily or the country weekly the 
actual excess in cost between the 
poorest stock and a better grade, suit- 
able for the purpose, is probably not 
more than twenty-five cents per thou- 
sand copies. More money than that 
can easily be saved in the pressman’s 
time and in the greater speed in hand- 
ling the edition. 

IMPORTANCE OF GOOD INK. 


When the best news ink can be 
bought in moderate quantities for 4 
cents a pound, it does not pay to have 
any other on the premises. There is 
no work so common that it will pay 
to employ on it a cheaper ink. The 
poorest grades of ink may cost less 
per pound than 4 cents, but the 4-cent 
ink will go much further and is actu- 
ally the most economical in the end. 
This can be easily proven if the pro- 
prietor will only observe the relative 
length of time that 100 pounds of 
each ink lasts in the press-room. The 
thin, sloppy ink needs constantly to 
be replenished in the fountain; the ink 
with a little more body will last enough 
longer to pay for itself. 

Worn out or dirty rollers, or rollers 
that are out of season, are the cause 
of a great deal of trouble. No mat- 
ter how good the stock or ink, the re- 
sult will be unsatisfactory if bad roll- 
ers are used. A pressman who under- 
stands his business always has his 
summer and winter rollers, and gener- 
ally a spare set. It is not a pleasant 
job to keep the rollers clean and in 








good condition, and a lazy or incompe- 
tent pressman is apt to neglect his 
work in this ‘particular unless he is 
watched. The appearance of the 
printed sheet is always evidence of 
tue condition of the rollers and an ex- 
perienced eye will detect the press- 
man’s shortcomings in an instant. 
NEED OF CONSTANT CARE. 

Given proper stock, good ink and 
perfect rollers and it is easy to print 
a neat, clean sheet on any kind of a 
press, no matter how old or badly 
worn the latter may be. In competent 
hands, with a touch here and there, 
it is surprising how well the old press 
will work and how much prettier a 
sheet will be turned out. Taking into 
consideration that th< cost is no more, 
the wonder is that so many poor pa- 
pers are printed. 

The page make-up is another thing 
that is often slighted, many papers 
classed among the best in the coun- 
try being frequently open to criticism 
in this respect. In the rush hour, just 
before the form is sent to press, there 
is, of course, some excuse for hurried 
work, but seldom is there any reason 
for bad composition on ads, which are 
generally put together long before the 
rush begins. There is no excuse for 
heavy and light faces in the same ad, 
nor for eight or ten different styles of 
type. There are few ads that cannot 
be set up in one or two series of type. 
Even page dry goods ads can be hand- 
somely displayed in three or four faces, 
and the effect is far superior to the old 
specimen book method of ad setting. 

THE IDEAL NEWSPAPER PAGE, 

The ideal page is, of course, one 
where the ads do not overshadow the 
reading matter. It frequently happens 
that there is an excess of advertising 
and ads which call for position. Even 
then, with a little ingenuity, the page 
can be made fairly presentable, and 
without in any way prejudicing the in- 
terests of the advertisers. Where the 
contract will permit, it is better toe 
place the ads at the bottom of the page 
rather than at the top, yet there are 
some printers who will run the ads 
at the top of column every time unless 
forbidden to do so. 

Even in rush hours there is no neces- 
sity of sending the page or form to 
press with type or slugs off their feet, 
with crooked or battered column rules, 
with ads twisted or improperly justi- 
fied, or with a dozen other faults that 
are so common as to excite po com- 
ment. 

How easy it is to make a handsome 
first page, and yet how few are snot 
open to criticism. The average editor 
and the majority of make-up men 
seem to have very little idea of symme- 
try or proportion. Hundreds of head 
writers and editors have never been 
taught to write their display heads to 
the type. Consequently the composi- 
tor has to struggle with the head the 
best he can, and often the result is 
anything but satisfactory. In some of- 
fices the editors make no pretensions 
to writing the heads to fit the heading 
types, but allow the compositor to set 
the several headings in any type that 
will fit the wording or will make a line. 

A seven-column page permits any 
number of display heads, from one to 
seven, and is the easiest to handle. 
But by judicious “sinking” of one, two 
or more of the heads, any size page can 
be nicely balanced. For matter of un- 
usual importance the double-column 
head is frequently employed to good 
advantage, and while many editors do 
not approve of double-column heads, 
they need not necessarily detract from 
the appearance. As a general thing, 
where there is but one double-column 
head it should be carried in the last 
two columns and the story, if long 
enough, turned over. But whatever 
style heads are used, they ought to be 
uniform and carefully written and set. 
The lines should be thin-spaced where 
the words do not quite fill out. Too 
much white space between the words 
is bad taste. The careful editor, by exer- 
cising a little patience and persever- 
ence, can easily make a great improve- 
ment in his sheet and gain the reputa- 
tion of publishing a model paper with. 
out its cost being greatly increased. 

Norman W, PENFIELD. 





BOSTON POST 


RUNS MORE PRESSES 
THAN ANY OTHER 
MORNING or EVENING 
NEWSPAPER IN 
NEW ENGLAND 


IT HAS TO 


av’ 


October (1901) Circulation 
Boston Daily Post, - = 
Boston Sunday Post, © - 


Averages 


177,773 
125,250 








YOU CAN PRINT WELL. 


Don’t despair! You can get 
them of us, and for no more 
money than you pay for cuts 
you can’t print well--the kind 
the average engraver turns out. 
All you have to do is to write us 
something like this: 





TONES 





North American Engraving Co., 
Gentlemen: 


Herewith find photographs 
from which please make one 
half-tone of each (single or 
double column) putting one (or 
two) lines around each cut. We 
enclose sample of the paper we 
print on. Our press is a Hoe 
Cylinder, capacity 2,100 per 
hour. 

We also enclose check cover- 
ing your charges. We want 
cuts shipped prepaid the same 
day you receive our order. 

Yours truly 


THE PUBLISHERS 


We prepay expressage on all orders accompanied by cash, and 
ship orders same day they are received if we get them before 11 A. 
M. Our facilities enable us to do this without endangering the 
quality of the cuts. 

Our booklet, “Good Cuts for Newspapers,” tells about how to : 
yor cuts of all kinds and stopsall cut guessing. It’s free for the 
asking, 








Single column cuts $1.00; large cuts 10c a 
square inch. No extra charge for putting 
one or two lines around cuts. 


NORTH AMERICAN ENGRAVING CO., 


Fourth Avenue and Nineteenth Street, New York City. 














EDITORS. | 
Take notice that the Publisher's 

Press Association, 13-21 Park Row, 

New York, are now furnishing full 

leased wire and special telegraph and 

cable report for morning papers, 
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HOME OF THE PUBLISHERS PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Park Row Building, 13-21 Park Row, New York. 


THE GREATEST OFFICE BUILDING AND GREATEST PRESS ASSOCIATION-ON EARTH. 


















: Announcement one 


Something New 








| The Linotype Junior. 
PRICE $150 EASY TERMS. i 


3 READY IN FEBRUARY. 
¢ ASIMPLE AUTOMATIC ONE-MAN SLUG-CASTING MACHINE 


FOR THE SMALL NEWSPAPER, 


PRICE INCLUDES TWO FACES BREVIER & NONPAREIL. 
NO TYPE--NO HAND JUSTIFICATION--TW0O FACES. 


Something Old 
THE s 
STANDARD ) 


LINOTYPE = Di 


SS 


ALL MEASURES, 70 FACES. 6,000 EMS AND MORE PER HOUR. 
8,000 MACHINES IN DAILY USE. 





























Mergenthaler Linotype Co., 


: TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 
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